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Reverence and Intolerance. 


If there is one virtue more than any other in 
which American youth are lacking it is reverence, 
that spirit which is grateful for the things the past 
has wrought, and respectful to those who have 
shared in the building of that which is. Fortunately 
most of them outgrow this lack. Comparatively few 
remain so saturated with cynical self-sufficiency as 
to carry with them to old age the feeling of ‘‘We 
are the people, and wisdom was born with us.’ 

Nevertheless, it behooves us to look well to the 
cultivation of reverence—rational reverence—with- 
out it there can be but little human progress; with- 
out it an individual can never attain to any degree 
of that contentment which is essential to happi- 
ness. The prudent educator will labor to have 
every one of his pupils realize something of the pre- 
ciousness of reverence which in its fruits is genuine 
patriotism, practical humanitarianism, and con- 
structive idealism. 

Where reverence is lacking, intolerance with its 
slimy brood takes possession of the mind. Intol- 
erance leads logically to murder. The assassination 
of Professor Rossi was caused by an individual de- 
humanized by intolerance. The newspapers have 
it that the murder was planned in our own coun- 
try. Whether this be true or not, it is well that we 
should become fully conscious of our responsibility 
for the stranger within our gates. 

To begin with, let us remember that hatred is not 
conquered by hatred, nor intolerance by intoler- 


ance, which is but another name for the same 
thing. To call the murderer an anarchist because 
he professes anarchy is as unreasonable as to account 
for the outrageous conduct of Charles the Ninth by 
calling him a Christian king. There would be less 
bravado if the murderer be called by his right name. 
Martyrdom has attractions for many people. Perora- 
tions against “‘anarchists” are a fatal mistake. 
Call murder, murder; call cowardliness, coward- 
liness; call hatred, hatred—and treat them all as 
the foul offspring of intolerance, which they are, 
and it will be better for the world. 

Seeing evil in its true garb is the first step towards 
extirpating it. Light is the great reformer. 

How lack of reverence leads to intolerance was 
strikingly illustrated in a sermon by Rabbi Kraus- 
kopf of Philadelphia. In a series of sophistic state- 
ments he contended against the President’s right 
to issue a Thanksgiving proclamation. He pre- 
tended to see in it a menace to religious liberty. It 
is evident thruout that Dr. Krauskopf is lacking 
in the liberal spirit which is an essential ingredient 
of true Americanism. He either has not or pre- 
tends not to have respect for an established Ameri- 
can custom, and by his utterances he feeds irreverence, 
which is the arch foe of our democratic institutions. 
He and his people have special reasons for joining 
with the rest of the country in a thanksgiving for 
the good that has been wrought upon the founda- 
tion of democracy laid in the New England colonies. 
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He and his people are sharing in the rich fruits that 
have grown from the soil bought with much priva- 
tion and suffering. If, as he says, people go to 
football games rather than to church, he ought 
to be able to find in that condition a text for a ser- 
mon wholly different from the one he saw fit to 
deliver himself of. 

If Rabbi Krauskopf will hold in his synagog no 
service on the day universally observed in the Uni- 
ted States as a day of Thanksgiving, he merely 
reveals himself as lacking in reverence for an estab- 
lished national institution to which no reasonable 
American can see the slightest objection. But 
when he tries to explain his irreverence as the act 
of one jealous for the preservation of religious 
liberty, he presents an example of the very intol- 
erance against which we must constantly guard to 
preserve the foundations of our free institutions 
from corrosion. ‘‘Free thought” is frequently the 
mask which conceals the most dangerous forms of 
intolerance. 

Let the Thanksgiving Day remind us of our duty 
as educators to labor for the spread of reverence. 
The core of it is gratitude—gratitude for the bless- 
ings that have come down to us from the past— 
gratitude particularly for the good wrought for 
humanity under the glorious banner of our Republic. 

BPA 


Appreciation. 


Last June THE ScHOOL JOURNAL published an 
“Appreciation” number. The suggestion was offered 
that a day should be set apart each year which 
would offer pupils and their parents an oppor- 
tunity to give expression 


ciation Day affords at least occasion for words of 
encouragement. 

Every one of us needs to have it impressed upon 
him that it is well that we should tell others the 
good thoughts we think of them, in plain, unreserved, 
cordial words and acts, while they are yet in the 
flesh. Obituary encomiums are but a poor surrogate 
for the word of cheer to the living. 

In the present number is printed a report of an 
appreciation meeting held in honor of Dr. Thomas 
Hunter, former president of the New York City 
Normal College. Other tributes to this beloved 
teacher will be presented at a later time. He has 
honestly earned every good word that is said of 
him. His life is representative of the many lives 
that are quietly spent in the upbuilding of American 
education. It is well with the people that honors 
its educators. 


BPI 
The Brooklyn Way. 


Brooklyn teachers have a way of doing things 
that has given their borough an enviable reputation 
among the cities most sought by ambitious teachers. 
The spirit that prevails among the teachers has 
always been an excellent one. Consolidation with 
other boroughs in the greater city of New York has 
worked but little modification. It is this spirit 
which has expanded the name of City of Churches 
to City of Schools and Churches. 

Before Brooklyn lost its existence as a separate 
city, she was noted for the individuality of her 
schools and the remarkable fraternity of feeling 
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among all who were identified with the public educa- 
tional system, including members of the School 
Board. The Brooklyn school dinners were famous 
thruout the country. The feeling they represented 
has happily not died out since consolidation, as is 
witnessed by the unique invitation printed on this 
page. There is to be a good-bye dinner given to 
H. F. Towle, who was recently elected principal of 
the Curtis High School on Staten Island. at 
is even more pleasant to record is the fact that 
among the men especially prominent in giving the 
dinner are those who were the most active candidates 
for the position to which Mr. Towle was elected. 
May the Brooklyn spirit never lose its genial warmth 
and may it spread over the whole land! 


OPIr 
A Medical Point of View. 


Dr. N. K. Foster has written a vigorous protest, 
in the August bulletin of the State Board of Health 
of California, against the harm done each year to 
school children thru a lack of knowledge on the 
part of parents and teachers of the physical con- 
dition of the children in their charge. He lays 
stress upon the evil results of neglecting even 
slight physical weaknesses, and overworking chil- 
dren of naturally nervous temperament. 

As the only way in which these evils may be over- 
come, Dr. Foster says, “the medical inspectors 
should be a part of our school organization.” 


BPN 


Teaching Religion in Switzerland. 


School teachers of the Canton Vaud, in Switzer- 
land, recently found themselves in an uncomfortable 
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position. A protest made by them against being 
forced to give religious instruction which did not 
accord with their own convictions was immediately 
granted by the Government. The teachers, to 
their chagrin, discovered that they had been docked 
for the time usually devoted to this part of their 
duties. Switzerland believes in perfect religious 
liberty but not in paying for services which it does 
not receive. 

The teachers then began to give a very perfunc- 
tory kind of religious instruction, which was of 
course entirely unsatisfactory to every one con- 
cerned. The Government has settled the whole 
matter by allowing those who feel that they cannot 
indorse the religious teachings given in the schools, 
to devote the time formerly employed in this manner 
to other work. 





The Rev. Dr. A. D. Mayo has returned to Wash- 
ington to continue his educational work. Dr. 
Mayo, who is in his eighty-fourth year, has been 
spending the summer in New England. This is 
practically the first vacation he has taken in twenty- 
five years. Of his long and useful life, sixty-one 
years have been spent in professional and public 
service. 





Of the half million dollar fund recently raised by 
Oberlin College, $100,000 was an anonymous gift 
from Boston, and is to be devoted to increasing the 
salaries of professors. Twenty-four professors are 
benefited to the extent of $200 each annually by 
this addition to the endowment of the College. 
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New York Normal College Alumne’s Tribute to 
Dr. Hunter. 


In June last, Dr. Thomas Hunter, for thirty- 
seven years president of the Normal College, retired. 
On the evening of October 29, the Associate Alum- 
nae, at their reunion, claimed him as their guest 
of honor. Past and present members of the Board 
of Education, representatives of other colleges, 
and a great host of the Alumnae crowded the floor 
and galleries of the college chapel. The great hall 
was gay with flowers and autumn leaves, while 
conspicuous upon the stage were a number of 
‘‘Hunter’s boys’ —graduates of old school-No. 35. 
Of this school Dr. Hunter was principal for many 
years. 

Miss Grace B. Beach, president of the Alumnae, 
presided, standing under a full-length portrait of 
Dr. Hunter recently painted by Samuel J. Woolf. 
This portrait was publicly shown for the first time 
at this meeting. It is a gift to the college by the 
Alumnae. 

An address of greeting by Miss Beach was fol- 
lowed by the reading of a number of resolutions 
adopted by the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciate Alumnae in reference to Dr. Hunter’s retire- 
ment. These noted his fifty-seven years of dis- 
tinguished school service in behalf of education 
and stated ‘‘that his influence for good has radiated 
far beyond the limits of the institution over which 
he has presided, and that his personality has stood 
in the educational affairs of our great city for an 
ardent faith in the possibilities of womanhood, 
tempered by a large patience in waiting upon the 
publie will.” 

Prof. Joseph A. Gillet, president pro tempore 
of the College, reviewed the growth of the insti- 
tution and the recent perfection of the curriculum, 
which now offers a four year’s high school course, 
followed by three years of college training. “I 
hope,” said he, *‘that the Alumnae will never see 
the College lose its autonomy or the name with 
which it has so long been identified.’’ 

The Hon. William N. Wilmer, chairman of the 
Normal College executive committee, spoke of his 
experience in visiting class-rooms into which Normal 
College girls had gone as teachers. ‘‘ Wherever I 
went,” he said, ‘‘I found the spirit of the president 
of the College appearing in the work of the graduate 
—that same kindness to children, that same pro- 
fessional enthusiasm and devotion to duty.” 

Mr. Lewis Sayre Burchard, president of the 
Thomas Hunter Association—a society made of 
graduates of old public school No. 35—made an 
informal address which kept the audience laughing 
and applauding for half an hour. The sight of the 
spare locks of the ‘‘old grads” of No. 35 in front 
of him led the speaker to some reminicences and 
personal references which tickled his feminine 
hearers, but made the hairless heads before him 
grow pink with self-consciousness. “‘As I look at 
these gentlemen,” said Mr. Burchard, ‘“‘I feel with 
them, antedeluvian—pre-glacial—geologic. They 
seem to date from the age that knew the diminutive 
four-toed horse. When I look upon the recent 
graduate of the Normal College, one by comparison 
a dainty, fleet-footed, satin-skinned Arabian courser, 
I realize how undeveloped, how primitive we are. 
But if I feel old at such a sight, how old must Dr. 
Hunter feel? This group of smooth and shining 
polls before me, set in such a delightful parterre 
of aigrettes and pompadours, makes it appear that 
some absent-minded Dodo has here in a fair garden 
of posies left a setting of her eggs.” 

Mr. Burchard then read what he called a ‘‘Chan- 
son du Chasseur,” written to be sung at the 1905 


“‘Hunter Dinner,’ and, he added, ‘‘with the swell 
pedal down.” The last stanzas follow: 


St. Nicholas, patron of boy knickerbockers, 

Once called St. Patrick: ‘‘Pat, send me a man, 

None of your dry-as-dust old knuckle-knockers, 

But one that can govern without a rattan.” 

A true son of Erin, his ways were endearin’. 

Do ye mind his rich voice and his glossy black curls? 

Sure, the head on his shoulders would charm all beholders. 

No wonder he left us to govern the girls! 

So ‘‘dear Doctor Hunter,” as President Hunter, 

Each day doth confront a whole army of girls. 

(His lordship embraces some thousands of girls.) 

Our model of manhood, how finely he ruled us! 

That keen, bright, blue eye—that black Corrine (?) mane. 

For the battle of life how superbly he schooled us! 

How gladly to-night we’re his pupils again! 

Rally, ‘‘McClellan Grays,” once more around him; 

Cheer him victorious from fifty years’ fight. 

Time has but grappled him, never has downed him; 

His eye is as keen tho the mane has grown white 

As the snow of December.—Our ‘‘One Honor Member”’ 

God bless the November that brings him to-night! 

Dear Mother Manhatta—may blessings rest on her!— 

Ne’er found finer captain to marshal her sons, 

To school them in chivalry, courage, and honor. 

Behind such a leader, men die at the guns. 

So, up with your glasses, and drink of them deep, boys! 

Hit her up 35!—a magnificent noise! 

Make that good gray head ring, when it sinks late to 
sleep, boys, 

With the thundering cheer from the hearts of his boys! 

Cheer, cheer for Tom Hunter!—dear, double-dear Hunter 

Long reign Thomas Hunter, the King of your boys! 


In the absence of Dr. Finley, president of the 
City College, who was unexpectedly detained in 
the West, Mr. Tifft, late president of the Board of 
Education, spoke for the City College and the 
Board of Trustees. He said: ‘‘I know of nothing 
I’d rather be than a successful leader of men. 
But there is something more difficult than that, 
and Dr. Hunter has done that thing. He has been 
a successful leader of women. When one thinks 
of the beneficient influence he has exercised thru 
thousands of teachers upon a vast multitude of 
children, one is justified in saying that the welfare 
of our city rests more upon his work than upon that 
of any other one man. Thousands of boys and 
girls have had their character molded by him. 
His influence will continue thru a generation yet 
to’ come.” 

The Hon. J. Edward Simmons, for many years a 
member of the Board of Education, and one of its 
most distinguished presidents, followed. He said: 
“T have seen the College grow from infancy to 
maturity, from a normal school to a college in every 
sense of the word. Among the sweetest memories 
I have, is the work it was mine to do on behalf of 
the College, and among my sweetest friendships is 
that which exists between your president emeritus 
and myself.’ 

Mr. Alrick H. Man, of the executive committee 
of the College, in making the last address, referred 
to the cheerful and optimistic spirit of Dr. Hunter. 
Said he: ‘“‘His is a most lovable character, keen- 
eyed and far sighted; he is an executive who knows 
how to smooth out difficulties with a touch. His 
sound judgment leads him to such just conclusions, 
that others are bound to see them as right. This 
is the secret of his success. He is always right.” 

A song, ‘‘ Until the Shore was Won,” written for 
the reunion by Miss Jeannette S. Sewell, of the class 
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of 93, and set to music by Professor Fleck, of the 
College, was sung by Mr. Louis Haslanger. The 
lines are a sympathetic tribute to Dr. Hunter. 
Certain of them follow: 


The tide doth ebb. It was a tide with strength 
To cleave the sea 

And set its burden on a rock at length, 
Clear, high, and free. 

Let us remember how the tide pressed on 

Chanting its creed, until the shore: was won. 


And now it cast upon the rocks a pearl, 
At close of day. 
The tide is ebbing and the waters curl 
In quiet play. 
Let us remember how the tide pressed on 
Chanting its creed, until the shore was won. _ 


Ride on, O tide, with purple all about, 
We here shall dwell, 
And near the gift you brought stand looking out. 
God speed! Farewell! 
Let us remember how the tide pressed on 
Chanting its creed, until the shore was won. 


The program was closed by the Alumnae song, 
“The Ivy Leaf,”’ written by Miss Helen Gray Cone, 
of the College faculty. Before it was sung Miss 
Cone read the striking lines which follow. These 
were written for the occasion and are dedicated to 
Dr. Hunter—her friend and preceptor. 


DEAR CAPTAIN OF OUR STAUNCH OLD SHIP. 
I 


Whom are we met to praise? 

Soldier of many battles, or singer of lovely lays? 

Or shaper of soaring spires, that lift our souls to the sky? 

Or builder of strong sea-towers, that flash when the sea 
birds fly? 

Nay, but the Teacher, the Teacher! Is he not all and more? 

Who — the song in the spirit, who lifts a light from the 
shore? 

Who heartens youth for the battle with a bugle that echoes 


ar, 
Who sets in the midst of the city the spire that points to a star! 


ii, 
Him are we met to praise, 
Remembering all our ardors of old days, 
Our winged days, that still shine out among 
The crowding memories; was he not our friend? 
He understands us, for he, too, was young, 
And shall be to the end! 
What man grows old, with warm romance aglow, 
A rosy fire, on his heart’s hearthstone still, 
Faith fresh as long ago 
In vital good triumphant over ill, 
Brave hopes and dreams? Ah, no, 
He grows not old, nor ever will! 
So being young, 
He spake with us in our own tongue, 
And set us with Godspeed upon our ways; 
And now in long procession, one great guild, 
With that rekindled ardor filled, 
We come and speak his praise. 


III. 
How far, how far beyond 
The limits of our well-loved hall 
Could that procession stretch, might we see all, 
As at the waving of a magic wand! 
From some young soldier of the sixties, spurred 
To splendid charge and sacrificial fall 
By the inspiring echo of his word, 
To the last girl of Nineteen-six who goes 
To face dark ignorance and want and sin, 
More subtle and less noble foes, 
In that dim daily battle hard to win— 
All his, all his—whate’er their field, their fates, 
Behold, his children praise him in the city gates! 


IV. 
Here in this place—his place— 
Shall not his praises leap upon the lip, 
Dear Captain of our ene 4 old ship 
So bravely brought to port thru every storm? 
Here shall his presence dwell—the well-known form 
Martial-erect, the kind familiar face, 
The blue eye’s laughter, and the crowning grace 
Of curling silver hair; 
Here shall his presence dwell 
Held by affection’s eg spell, 
A gracious wraith, filling his vacant chair. 


Here in this place—his place— 
He breathed good-will to every creed and race, 
And pressed the simple virtues home, and taught 
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The love of little children and the poor; 
Here in this place, be sure, aise 

The goodly unseen works his spirit wrought 
Being of the spirit, shall evermore endure. 


¥., 
Dear Captain of our staunch old ship, 
So proudly brought to port thru every storm! 
Now let the prayer leap warm 
On every loyal lip, ; 
“‘God bless the staunch old ship, ’ 
And bring her safe to port, whate’er the coming storm, 
Tho her good Captain rest 
In sunny harbor, as seems best!”’ 
All golden be his days, 
Mild suns slow-moving to the peaceful west, p 
Amber October hours, fragrant with all men’s praise! 


The Hunter Boys. 


Dr. Hunter was at one time the principal of Public 
School No. 35, which became famous as a boys 
school for the number of distinguished men drawn 
from its graduates. The Thomas Hunter Asso- 
ciation keeps warm the memories of the days in 
old 35. Its annual dinners are events looked for- 
ward to with keen anticipation of pleasure by the 
Hunter boys, not a few of whom occupy positions 
of prominence in the councils of the city, state, and 
nation. Here is part of a song that was written for 
last year’s dinner; it reveals something of the 
spirit of good fellowship that keeps the hearts of 
the graduates of 35 young in the common love for 
the teacher of their boyhood days: 

The Thomas Hunter Association 
Of Grammar School No. 35. 
Ninth Annual Dinner. 
FEAST SONG FOR THE HUNTER TRIBE. 
(Air: ‘‘Tammany.’’) 





I. 
In the woods of Mannahatta, many years ago, 
All the Indian boys were hunters with the spear and bow; 
Now all Hunter Boys are Indians, Indians big and strong, 
As they smoke the pipe of peace they sing this little song. 
(Pass the pipe along.) 


CHORUS: 


Hunter Boys! Hunter Boys! 
Pass the fire-water ‘round; 
Let your feast-dance beat the ground. 
Hunter Boys! Hunter Boys! 
Injin! Injin! Me big Injin! Hunter Boys! 


II. 
Six and thirty hundred moons have rolled their course 
around; . 
Squaw, papoose, and brave have found the Happy Hunting 
Ground; e 
But the Hunter boys are Indians very much alive; 
Tho we date from 1850, we're all 35. . 
(That’s why we survive.) 


CuHorvs: 
Scalp-locks may be turning gray; 
Hearts grow younger every day. 
35! All alive! 
Hihoo! Wahoo! Hihoo! Wahoo! 35! 


III. 
’Cross the water came the mighty Sachem of our host, 
Up all! Toss your tomahawks for him we honor most! 
Darkly curled he came to lead us like the buffalo, 
Sits he now above our feasting bearded like the snow. 
(Chief of Long-ago.) 
CuHorvs: 


Never die! Never die! 
Long as mem’ry holds her sway 
You can never pass away, 

Never die! Never die! ; 
Hunter! Hunter! Good Tom Hunter, never die! 


IV. 
Orators are bursting with their load of eloquence; 
Henry Clay and Cicero will soon seem thirty cents. 
May the lively Injins of the Hunter Tribe survive 
To whoop it up for Hunter aye, and good old 35! 
(Till 1955!) 
CHORUS: 
35! 35! 
Scalp-locks may be turning gray, 
Hearts grow younger every day. 
35! 35! 


Hihoo! Wahoo! Hihoo! Wahoo! 35! 
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Christmas Greens. 


By MAuD ELMA KINGSLEY, Maine. 


The ‘Christmas Greens” with which churches 
and dwellings are dressed at Christmas-tide play 
an important part in keeping alive the spirit of the 
season. 

In ancient times—in those days when the peace 
and good-will which our holy anniversary empha- 
sizes were instilled into the minds of men by the 
celebration of th heathen Saturnalia—the temples 
and private houses of the Romans were adorned 
with evergreens. Earlier still, in the very begin- 
ning of history, the wicker huts of the ancient 
Britons were hung with evergreen garlands during 
the great winter festival held in honor of their pagan 
deities. When Christ was born, and Christian 
nations began to celebrate the anniversary of His 
birth, they borrowed many of the rites and cere- 
monies of the pagan festivals, and adopted the cus- 
tom of decorating with garlands—a custom which 
gradually became incorporated with the ceremonies 
of the Church, and took on a new meaning and sig- 
nificance. A quaint old writer thus spiritualizes 
the practice of Christmas decorations: 


So our churches and houses, decked with bayes, and rose- 
mary, and holly, and ivy, and other plants which are always 
green winter and summer, signify and put us in mind of His 
Deity, that the child that now was born of God and man, who 
should spring up like a tender plant, should always be green 
and flourishing, and live for evermore. 

A contributor to the Gentleman's Magazine, of 
December, 1765, in an article on the custom of 
adorning churches with evergreens, says: 

Those branches and boughs of evergreens with which our 
churches and houses are adorned, whose gay appearance and 
perpetual verdure in that dead season of the year when all 
nature looks comfortless, dark, and dreary, and when the 
rest of the vegetable world has lost its honors do agreeably 
charm the unwearied beholder, and make a very suitable 
appendage to the universal joy which always attends the 
annual commemoration of the holy festival of Christmas. 

‘Christmas Greens,” properly speaking, are holly, 
rosemary, ivy, bay, or laurel, and mistletoe—the 
evergreen shrubs of the north of Europe—to which 
we add, appropriately, the ground pine and trailing 
*‘evergreen” of our own forests. In an eighteenth 
century poem entitled ‘‘ Trivia,” in which the author 
describes the sights seen during a walk thru the 
streets of London, these greens are enumerated: 

When Rosemary and Bays, the poet’s crown, 
Are bawled in frequent cries thru all the town; 
Then judge the festival of Christmas near, 
Christmas, the joyous period of the year. 

Now with bright holly all the temples strow, 
With Laurel green, and sacred Mistletoe. 

The Rosemary, which denoted rejoicing, is un- 
familiar to us; but the others we know well; and 
holly means Christmas the world over. 
the favorite of all the Christmas greens, both from 
its great beauty and from the associations which 
cluster around its glossy leaves and glowing berries. 
It is in itself emblematic of the season; and it is 


said that its name is derived from the use of the § 


branches and berries in church decorations, from 
which use the tree was called the ‘‘Holy Tree.” 
Our poetry is filled with praises cf the holly. One 
of the earliest specimens of Christmas poe:ry extant 
reads quaintly as follows: 
Here comes holly that is so gent, 
To please all men is his intent. 
Allelujah. 
Whosoever against holly do cry, 
In a rope shall be hung full high. 
Allelujah. 


It is easily § 


Whosoever against holly do sing, 
He may weep and his hands wring. 
Allelujah. 


In ancient Britain, the Druids, a few days before 
their winter festival, used to send around to the 
people sprigs of holly. ‘‘Tho intended as a peace 
offering, they were really a reminder to deck their 
dwellings with evergreens, so that the sylvan spirits 
might repair to them, and in this way shelter their 
inmates from frost and wintry blasts, until the milder 
season of spring had renewed the natural foliage.” 
Centuries have passed away, and of the Druids and 
their religion there is nothing left, save a pile of 
moss-grown stones on the spot once drenched with 
the blood of human sacrifices; but the holly still 
brings a message of peace and good-will and fills 
the dreary months of winter with the spirit of 
Christmas. 

Between the ivy and the holly there existed, in 
the early days, a strong rivalry; but the ivy, hav- 
ing anciently been sacred to Bacchus, and employed 
in the orgies celebrated in honor of the god of wine; 
was never universally used for church decorations. 
The rival claims of the two shrubs are set forth most 
pleasingly in the following carol, written in praise 
of the holly, during the reign of Henry VI. 


Holly has berries as red as any rose, 

They foster the hunters, keep them from the doo.* 
Ivy hath berries as black as any sloe; 

There come the oule and ete hym as she goo. 

Holly hath birds, a full fayre flock, 

The Nyghtyngale, the Poppynge, the gentle Laverock. 
Good Ivy! What birdies hast thou? 

None but the owlets that crye, ‘How! How!’ 


_ To counteract the effect of this arraignment of the 
ivy, we find an old carol written in its praise: 


Ivy is soft and meek of speech, 
Against all bale she is bliss, 
Well is he that her may reach. 
Ivy is green with colors bright, 
Of all trees best she is, 
And that I prove will now be right. 
Ivy beareth berries black, 
God grant us all His bliss, 
For there shall be nothing lack. 
* dole or pain. ar 
y [To be continued next week 1 
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A French Village School at Barbizon, the Home of Millet. 


By ALBERT A. SNOWDEN. 


At Melun—an hour from Paris—we take the 
steam train for Barbizon, eight miles away, and the 
hamlets that lie between. The little village of 
Millet and Rousseau the artists, that counted a scant 
hundred inhabitants at the date of “The Angelus,” has 
taken on a growth which is the pride of the natives, 
since the pilgrimage of artists and art lovers first 
began. Nowadays, a half thousand residents are 
numbered in the year-round population, while 
several modern hotels have been erected for the 
accommodation of transients. The populace is 
wide awake. Perhaps the little train from Melun 
and the wide wide world, which ten or a dozen 
times a day shrieks and clatters its tortuous way 
thru the kilometer of narrow road which forms the 
chief and almost solitary street of Barbizon, is 
responsible for this alertness—and the more since 
the dwellings are quite “flush” with the curbstone! 
Yet a few links connect the present village life with 
that of the past, even as the chain of houses which 
dips into wonderful Fontainebleau forest at one end 
of the town joins this romantic wilderness with 
the workaday field lying just beyond the school at 
the other extremity—the field represented in Millet’s 
most famous picture. A few quaint old characters 
remain, tho for the most part the villagers seem 
but the blase and sophisticated descendants of a 
former picturesque race. The town which gave 
an invaluable heritage to the world thru one man 
alone, is now busy gathering in the contributions 
of the many. The Gleaners have deserted the out- 
lying fields for the larger gleanings of restaurant 
and pension. The Sower, too, has his part in the 
harvest. Indeed, Jean Francois Millet, fils, assured 
me that it would be necessary to go at least two 
miles into the country to find the type of peasant 
his father painted. And two miles here is five in 
Michigan, and thirty in Montana. 

It was not genre, however, and the renowned 
artistic “Barbizon School” that I came hither to 
contemplate, altogether, but by way of potting two 
birds at one shot; the school of Barbizon, the ordi- 
nary public school, which means more to certain 
young folk of the place than all the pictures ever 
produced, was an objective point. To describe 
this would be to give a fair idea of the average 
mixed, or co-educational village school of France. 
I append a few notes from my memoranda. 

School a two-story brick building, erected re- 
cently, as Barbizon was made a separate commune 
only four years ago. Instructor 


the room. Walls fairly hidden with maps, natural 
history charts, the “‘declaration of the rights of man” 
(which every pupil knows by heart), the low gram- 
mont concerning cruelty to animals (ditto), pro- 
grams, chart of the metrical system, and glass-front 
box containing specimen weights and measures, a 
small blackboard hanging on each side of room, and 
three in front. Stove in rear center, clock, desk 
globe, case for pupils’ cahiers. 

A small print—the portrait of Victor Hugo— 
tacked upon rear wall—the only picture in the 
school-room in the town of Millet! 

The mairie is represented by a tall wardrobe case; 
in one corner, wherein are kept the village records. 
Instructor is secretary to the Mayor, like thousands 
of other teachers in France. Gets a supplement?of 
500 frances yearly for this work, which is rather 
heavy. 

Village population is about at point where sep- 
arate school for girls is required. 

Instructor is a graduate of the Melun Normal 
Academy (inspector figured out yesterday that 
about forty-two per cent. of the teachers in this 
department (Seine-et-Marne) are normal graduates.) 

School begins at 6 A.M. for five or six pupils, who 
are bohning for the approaching examinations for 
the certificat d’etudes (releasing pupils from obliga- 
tory attendance after age of eleven.) Teacher does 
this work gratuitously, like many another pedagog 
at this season of the year. 

Regular schoolwork “takes up,’ as our West- 
erners say, at eight o’clock. Elementary and mid- 
dle course divided into a total of four sections. 
Pupils enter rather noisily. Appear bright beyond 
the average, and brimful of mischief. Sing “Le 
Forgeron” (another “Village Blacksmith”), a some- 
what difficult song, with much spirit, teacher lead- 
ing with heavy voice. Now divided according to 
class into four groups, three of which are under 
monitors selected for the day. Some pushing and 
pulling and walking on seats, much talking out 
loud, and confusion, before the division is accom- 
plished—the smaller classes retiring to the rear 
corners of the room, the ‘“‘second”’ class to rear 
center, and the largest pupils in charge of the in- 
_ assembling around the teacher’s desk in 
ront. 

Reading is the order for all. The instructor’s 
pupils recite by heart, in turn, La Fontaine’s fable 
of the ‘Lion and the Gnat.”’ The teacher questions 





about thirty-three years of age, 
married. Occupies very pleasant 
rooms in school building. Has large 
garden in the rear which requires 
much of his attention. Says gar- 
den is also used for the teaching 
of agriculture, but does not require 
pupils to work in it much, because 
villagers would talk. Large yard, 
with many trees on sides and front 
of building. Girls’ and boys’ play- 
grounds separate. One large class- 
room for the school, which has 
fifty-seven pupils on the roster. 
Fifty-two present to-day. 

School interior would be consid- 
ered more dingy than that of an 
average American village school, 
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and brighter than that of an average 
French establishment of the kind. 
Usual black desks, but single in this 
case. Windows on both sides of 


Specimen illustration from ‘‘The Spirit of the Orient,’’ by George W. Knox 
Published by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
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them about the meaning of words and sentences. 
Intelligent answers. Discussion of the fable as a 
whole. I am allowed to question the class, and on 
request of the teacher also tell them something 
about the Millet pictures in America. Large boy 
wants to know if it is really true, as the people say, 
that the Americans paid five francs apiece to see ““The 
Angelus.” All interested to hear that many 
American schools have reproductions of the Millet 
pictures (so far I have not seen any in the schools 
of France—nor of many other masterpieces, for 
that matter.) 

I notice that the monitors have their hands full 
in keeping their sections in order. Some of the 
pupils make faces at them, and otherwise show a 
refractory spirit. When the mill is in full blast 
at all corners, too, the noise is terrific. Yet it does 
not come up to that of certain religious schools of 
France I have visited, where the pupils study aloud, 
Mohammedan fashion, and sometimes grow black 
in the face from yelling, as the students I have seen 
at Smyrna and Adrianople. 

“To return to our sheep’’—the master at Barbi- 
zon is kept busy with his numerous classes. Once, 
for discipline’s sake, he was obliged to sing out a 
name rather sharply. Another time he went to 
the rear of the room to administer a rebuke. It 
would be a blessing to some overworked teachers 
such as he if the discipline could be tightened up a 
little. Some French instructors, by their bitter 
tongue and wholesale lavishing of demerits, keep 
their pupils in a fair state of order. 

Now the teacher claps his hands together, and the 
pupils scramble for their seats. Instructor shows 
the monthly and daily cahiers (copy-books for all 
subjects), well kept, as usual. The teacher selects 
each day the devoir to be copied by the pupils into 
the cahier de devoirs journaliers—arithmetic, gram- 
mar, history, etc. The best pupils are called up in 
turn as their cahiers are shown, and receive a 
a word from the teacher, by way of compensation. 

I should not neglect, however, to relate one expla- 
nation the instructor gave me. It was concerning 
the departmental Teachers’ Society for Mutual Pro- 
tection and the Prevention of Defamation, an or- 
ganization which, under one form or another, oper- 
ates extensively in France. I had asked why this 
association is necessary, since the State, contrary 
to former practice, now assumes the responsibility 
for accidents which may happen to pupils at the 
school. Said he: “If a pupil should by chance 
thrust a pen into another’s eye while I am present, I 
am not responsible. If I have left the room, or if 
the accident occurs at some part of the grounds 
when I am in the school, or in another part of the 
grounds, I am liable for the damages. Similarly, 
if a pupil breaks a limb or receives other injuries 
whatsoever when I am not present, I am obliged to 
pay the damages. If I have been present, the State 
assumes all responsibility. It is very stupid. There 
are two playgrounds here, with considerable space, 
and it is impossible to be everywhere at once. The 
Association equalizes the burden which might fall 
upon a single instructor by assessing all for the 
damages and the defense against unjust claims.” 

Jean Gourdet, a grandson of the woman who posed 
for ‘The Angelus,’”’ was present at the school. The 
boy is nine years of age. His only brother, Pierre; 
who is eleven, was absent to-day—a Man with a 
Hoe. The boys do not look the part of peasant lads; 
being fine of feature, bright-eyed, and as intelligent 
as could be found in a day’s travel. Their mother, 
who, judging by appearances, must have been the 
village belle in her day, I talked with in the aspara- 
gus field beside the school, where once the gleaners 
worked. Later I had the rare fortune of an inter- 
view with Jean Francois Millet, fils, a man past mid- 
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dle age, and with his charming wife, an American 
née Reed, who is a sister-in-law of William Barclay 
Parsons—“the man who built the subway” in New 
York. As an artist, M. Millet is considerably more 
than his father’s son. Mrs. Millet, too, is distin- 
guished in art; in fact, she had already achieved no 
small measure of fame when first she came to Barbi- 
zon to study. Singularly enough, M. Millet’s 
younger brother, Charles, an architect, who usually 
resides at Paris, also married an American girl. 
Millet, fils, the elder, does not speak English, how- 
ever. The artist kindly showed me his own paint- 
ings and sketches, his wife’s, and his father’s, and 
gave me the rare privilege of visiting the studio 
wherein are stored the treasure of relics which had 
been the property of the deceased artist. It was 
with no attempt to conceal his just anger that M. 
Millet denounced the lessee of his father’s ancient 
residence and studio across the way, who has re 
modeled the building and fitted it up as a Millet 
museum, in which not a solitary thing is real, accord- 
ing to Jean Francois Millet, fils! 

The artist informed me that the proprietor of the 
Grands Magasins du Louvre, at Paris, who owns {‘The 
Angelus,” has the best Millet collection. The mer- 
chant is said to be very eccentric. He allows only 
crowned heads, and a few other heads of his own 
selection, to come into the presence of the pictures. 
Even Mme. Millet has never seen the collection. A 
Millet prized by the artist son beyond ‘‘The Angelus” 
is the “‘Sheepfold” (Pare aux Moutons) owned by 
Mr. Walters of Baltimore, who also has other famous 
Millets. Mr. Quincy Shaw, of Boston, owns the 
other great American collection of the kind. It 
contains about thirty pastels and as many paint- 
ings executed by the Barbizon artist. 
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rom {the frontispiece portrait, in color, by Harrison Fj 
. of the heroine of ‘‘The Opened Shutters” sane 
nd Clara Louise Burnham. 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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Programs for Nature Study Clubs. 


By HELEN M. Dopp, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


*‘To the attentive eye each moment of the year has its 
own beauty, and in the same field it beholds every hour a 
picture that was never seen before and shall never be seen 
again.’’—Emerson 

Reading of the Minutes and Roll Call 

Business of the Day 
Subjects thru November 
Birds and their Economic Relation to Man 
Stages of Development of Butterfly and Moth 
Cocoons of Giant Silkworms 
Current Topics in Nature World 
Open Meeting for Personal Observations 


Birds of the Month. 


Transients and Winter Residents. 
Birds in Their Economic Relation to Man. 
Poem— ‘Birds of Killingsworth’” — Longfellow. 


Birds ana the insects which they devour in the 
air by day and night; e.g.—Swifts, flies; Kingbird, 
moths; Nighthawk, mosquitoes, etc. Insects found 
in shrubs and small fruits and eaten by birds; 
e.g.—Chipping Sparrow, rose slug; Blue Birds, 
root worms; Robin, climbing cut worm and sphinx 
caterpillar. Insects eaten in the garden, the orchard, 
and forest by birds, and the birds that eat them. 
Insects which attack field crops; e.g.—white grubs, 
white worms, boll worms, root worms, and root lice, 
eaten respectively by Meadow Lark, Black Birds, 
Crow, Robin, and Flicker. The amount of food 
consumed by birds; experiment with a Crow, Robin, 
and Sparrows. 

Birds as regulators of outbreaks of injurious 
worms, insects, and animals, such as canker worms, 
locusts, and field mice. 

Study of Crow, Black Bird, Bobolink, and Hawk, 
as friend or foe of the farmer. How to encourage the 
presence of birds. 


Cupuliferae— Oak Family. 
Oak, Quercus. 





“*Jove’s own tree 
That holds the woods in awful sovereignty.’’— Virgil. 


The oak of myth and poetry. 


Myth of Dodona 


and the doves. The oak as worshipped by Celt and 
Briton. The rites of Druids in relation to the oak 
and mistletoe. Are the oaks slow or rapid growers? 
How long do most of the oaks take to reach maturity? 
How old are they before they bear acorns? What 
famous oaks are believed to have lived at least a 
thousand years? Pliny’s record? How many 
known species of oak are there? How many in 
United States? 

American species of oak fall into two classes: the 
white and the black oaks. White oaks have round 
lobed leaves without bristles, and bear acorns which 
mature first year. Black oaks have acute bristle 
tipped leaf lobes, and bear acorns which mature 
second year. What height does oak reach? Great- 
est diameter of trunk? 

Products—Oak as building material. 

Bark—Abounds in tanin, bitter principle of which 
is quercine, used as an astringent in medicine, and 
in tanning hides; also used with gall nuts in the 
manufacture of ink. 

Quercitron—Inner yellow bark of yellow oak used 
as dye. 

Cork Oak—Native of Spain and Africa. 
cork is obtained. 


White Oak—Quercus Alba. 


Height and diameter of tree? Is it a species com- 
mon to the United States? Range? Does it grow 
rapidly? Description of bark, wood, and winter 
buds. Description of leaves—opposite or alternate? 
Lobes and sinuses, pointed or rounded? With or 
without bristles? How they appear when first out 
of bud, full grown, and in Autumn? Flowers with 
or before leaves? Are staminate and pistillate 
flowers borne on the same tree? Why will White 
Oak disappear unless replanted? Oak galls made 
by gall fly. Some of the most striking. 

History of the Charter Oak of Hartford. Other 
oaks—Red oak, Scarlet oak, Pin oak, Yellow oak, 
Cnestnut oak, Bur oak, Black Jack, Live oak. 


How 





a 


as 











LOOKING DOWN FROM SUGARLOAF, SOUTH DEERFIELD—SUNDERLAND ACROSS THE RIVER. 
Illustration from Bacon’s Story of the Connecticut River, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION FROM 
‘ALL THE YEAR IN THE GARDEN” 
(A Nature Calendar) 
BY ESTHER MATSON 
Published by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
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Cocoons of Giant Silkworm Moths. 


Study of four stages of development of moths and 
butterflies, viz.: egg, larva or caterpillar, pupa, 
and adult. Difference between moths and butter- 
flies in their adult state. ‘‘The World of the Dark” 
as given in Holland’s Moths—pp. 78-80. How 
cocoons may be kept for observation. Silkworm 
Moth—Family Saturinidae. 

Genus Callosania—C—Promethea. Description 
of larva of promethea, cocoon, and moth. Cocoon 
found at what seasons of the year and on what trees 
= Japanese legend of the “‘Moth and the 

andle.”’ 


Genus Samia—S—Cecropia. Larva of cecropia; 
cocoon, and moth. Does larva feed upon a great 
variety of trees? Cocoon found at what seasons? 

Genus Philosamia—P—Cynthia. Larva cocoon 
pupa, moth. Aizlanthus Moth. Value as silk pro- 
ducer. Cocoon found upon what tree and at what 
season of the year? How egress of this moth is 
made from the cocoon? 


Genus Actius—A—Luna. Larva cocoon, moth. 
Upon what tree does larva feed? What becomes 
of cocoon in autumn? 

Silkworm of Commerce—Bombyx Mori. Family 
Bombycidae. Native of China and Bengal. Life 
history of moth in its different stages, cultivation 
of worm and how silk is obtained. 

Bring specimens when possible. 





Industrial Education. 
INTERVIEWS WITH LEADERS IN THE MOVEMENT FOR THE PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


(Continued from last week.) 


Two Interpretations of Industrial Education. 


My ten years’ experience in directing the Technical 
High School, and at the same time a night school of 
mechanical trades, has forcibly impressed upon me 
the great need of industrial education from two 
important points of view. Asa high school principal 
I see it from the educational side. As a director of 
a trade school, by being brought face to face with 
the needs of more than a thousand mechanics. I 
see the need of industrial training from their point 
of view. These two points of view emphasize the 
two distinct meanings. 

The term ‘Industrial Education” is commonly 
used to refer to that form of training which has for 
its main object the security and development of 
the industries, which, of course, requires that 
intelligent and skilful workers be trained for those 
industries. This is the meaning of industrial 
education abroad. The trade school has been the 
most important factor in developing the industries 
of Germany and France, and it is high time that 
Americans were aroused to the fact that the indus- 
tries of this country are greatly handicapped by 
the lack of similar schools. 

From the strictly educational point of view 
industrial education is an effective method of 
imparting general information and training. This 
assumes that the school is a proper place in which 
to employ many of the activities which are found 
exercised in the industrial and home life surrounding 
the school and likely to be continued in any com- 
munity. According to this view, the school is 
considered a part of life in the real sense, and its main 
purpose is conceived to teach children how to live. 
If it teaches them also, in some measure, at least, how 
to earn their living no harm is done. If the indus- 
tries realize the effect of such training in greater 
efficiency, intelligence, and skill on the part of the 


youth who come from such schools to enter the 
trades, it is so much the better for the industries. 
But this is not the main object of industrial teaching 
in the common schools. The idea is to make the 
industries and the homes contribute to the educa- 
tional result in a large sense in order that the schools 
may not be separated from life as they have been 
in the past and are now to a considerable extent; 
but become and remain a very vital part of life. 
It is hardly necessary to say that both forms of 
industrial education are greatly needed thruout 
the country. 
CHARLES F. WARNER, 
Manual Training High School, Springfield, Mass. 


A Vital Problem in Our Democracy. 


Industrial efficiency is fundamental to the real 
prosperity of the country as a whole and to that of 
every mill-hand, mechanic, farmer, craftsman, mer- 
chant, and clerk in the United States. 

It is vital to our domestic progress and to our 
foreign trade that slipshop workmen, ignorant 
mechanics, veneer, and general bad taste should 
no longer be tolerated or excused by any one. 

It is essential to the maintenance of a democracy 
that the medieval distinctions between the “clerk” 
who does not soil his hands and the “‘laborer’’ who 
does, should be broken down, and that youth should 
be brought up to respect manual labor and industrial 
progress by having had some experience of both. 

It is educationally necessary that boys and girls 
be taught to use their hands as well as their heads; 
and that whether they are to make use of them or 
not—they be made acquainted with and more or 
less proficient in those industrial ideas and pro- 
cesses which are the main roots of modern life. 


JAMES P. MONROE, Boston. 
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How Christmas Is Celebrated in a Rochester School. 
By ANNA V. M. JONES, Rochester, N. Y. 


Because holidays mean so much in the life of a 
child, the use that is made of them in school may 
become very influential for good in his training. 
Because Christmas is the child’s own day of days 
we make it contribute a full measure of value in his 
year’s advancement. 

Wholly apart from its significance in the Christian 
religion, its lessons of loving and giving may be used 
to vitalize the work of every child for one entire 
month. 

The first week of December each year, we begin 
to sing our Christmas carols: First the ‘‘world- 
wide festival’ songs, “‘I}Heard the Bells on Christ- 
mas Day,’’,‘‘ Dear Old Christmas,” ‘‘ Carol, Brothers, 
Carol,’ and the like. Following these, we have a 
little set which tells the Christmas story: ‘‘Three 
Kings of Orient,” ‘‘Little Town of Bethlehem,” 
‘‘Watching in the Meadows,” and Luther’s ‘‘ Cradle 
Hymn.” Just before the day itself, we add two 
rollicking ones, in ‘‘Hail Old Father Christmas,” 
and ‘‘Santa Claus.” 

These same songs have been sung every year. 
The music is excellent and children come back to 
them once a twelvemonth with that joy of associa- 
tion with past happiness, which makes them very 
dear. 

As soon as the first carol is sung work begins upon 
gifts for the home people. First of all, comes the 
preparation of our Christmas books. Every child 
in the school, from kindergarten thru the highest 
grade, uses December lessons as pages for the vol- 
ume he is making. In kindergarten his sheets of 
work will be mounted pictures to tell the story of 
each week,—folding, cutting, weaving, sewing, brush 
work,—bound in covers made by the little children 
themselves. 

Thruout the grades specimen pages of daily work 
make up the book for father and mother. Book 
covers are designed for these valuable documents, 
and the day before our festival each young maker 
hangs up his month’s product to await the coming 
of fond parents on the morrow. ‘“The best written 
lessons of the year come just before Christmas’’ is 
the teacher’s testimony regarding this use of regu- 
lar work. 

Hand work has been done in all grades since Sep- 
tember, and now are brought forth ‘‘models” from 
manual training and sewing classes, to be labeled 
for home friends. The weaving, sewing, knife work, 
and joinery grow very valuable to their young 
makers when saved for these uses. 

Naturally every child desires, however; to make 
some gift with just a Christmas purpose in it, so bits 
of ribbon and cardboard and pictures and reed and 
raffia; and dozens of other treasures are brought to 
school and turned into pretty and useful things in 
the time between bells and the odd minutes during 
school hours. These are the child’s own free con- 
struction work; and it is quite a marvel the way 
the children turn out presents, pretty and well 
made. 

The power that comes to the workers is great; 
and it is beautiful to watch them hard at their self- 
imposed tasks, to note the earnest and absorbed 
interest of every child, to observe the kindly help 
which deft little hands give to their clumsy play- 
mates, and to realize how much genuine growth 
comes in these few weeks of work concentrated on 
a purpose which is perfectly appreciated by each 
child. 

There is an all-aroundness in this month’s scheme 
that makes us wish each section of the year might 
as truly lead up to some right climax. There is 


nothing in the school life but has been contributing 
to the great lesson of making happiness by doing. 

There is almost no conscious preparation for the 
celebration of the day itself, but when Christmas 
comes, it blossoms naturally into an all-day festi- 
val, for which the month has been a gradual unfold- 
ing. Mothers save this day for the children at the 
school; fathers drop in for a little look at things. 
The boys and girls adorn the occasion by clean 
clothing and their best manners. 

First of all, for mothers and fathers, is the kinder- 
garten Christmas-tree, a tree made without a thought 
of the wee selves about it, trimmed and decked by 
little hands to whom loving and giving are perfectly 
satisfying. 

The kindergarten children sing their carols, have 
some games, and a story, distribute their gifts, and 
go home, leaving their tree to decorate the hall for 
older children. 

The boys and girls of the first four grades will then 
gather about the tree—four hundred of them—and 
have their happy hour. The program is the same 
from year to year, always fascinatingly interesting; 
as dear repeated things are sure to be to children. 
Each class gives a bit of Christmas in some other 
land, singing characteristic songs, reciting suitable 
poems, describing the country represented, telling 
its legend or story or dramatizing its peculiar cele- 
bration of the day. For a part of the month geog- 
raphy has been, perhaps, a study of Germany, or 
England, or Norway, or Italy, or Austria, or Russia; 
so that the culminating share of that grade in the 
program has again grown naturally out of regular 
school work. 

In the evening, so that fathers may be present} 
the upper grades give a play or a reading for the 
parents and the teachers of the school. 

Two plays and two readings make a cycle that 
does not grow wearisome, one chosen each year from 
the few good things we have found. The plays are 
simple, natural, and brief, requiring but a few re- 
hearsals. The readings are from Dickens’ ‘‘Christ- 
mas Carol,” or ‘‘The Bird’s Christmas Carol,’”’ given 
by best readers from grades five to eight. 

These, preceded by the carols, sung as only well- 
trained children can sing well-chosen songs, make 
a joyous ending to a joyous day. 

Year after year the good old day is made ready 
for in this thoro way, and eight hundred children 
are by its influence led into thoughts that lead to 
actions that form habits of right living. 


BPR 


The younger the children the more they are in 
need of the kindly warmth of cheerfulness and 
encouragement. Storms and hail and frost do 
not promote growth and life. They serve a desir- 
able end when they clear the atmosphere that has 
become overcharged with sentimentality or per- 
turbed by unruliness. The teacher need not be 
over-anxious that every little misstep or wrong- 
doing shall meet with appropriate and swift pun- 
ishment. After-life will break off whatever rough 
corners there may be. What is not so likely to 
happen is that honest effort will be as promptly 
and generously rewarded. Better let one un- 
pleasant act go unpunished than treat one child 
unjustly. A happy childhood is a better prepara- 
tion for life than discouragement and disappoint- 
ment. A child that has lived in the sunshine will 
meet the world with a brighter disposition than 
one who has the memories of early heartaches to 
overcome.— OSSIAN LANG. 
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John Gilpin’s Ride 


A quaint reprint of the famous old poem 
of John Gilpin’s Ride, embellished on each 
page by Robert Seaver with picturesque 
wood-cuts of the old style, which are ‘‘alive 
with humorous vigor.’—Boston TRAN- 
SCRIPT. 75 cents. 


the style of ‘‘The Story of Noah’s Ark.” 





. This simple, charming classic of winter life and good cheer is a delight to readers of all ages. The lavish 
illustrations and tinted decorations of this new edition make it a gift of rare choice. One of the hand- 
somest books of the season.””-—LOovuISVILLE CoURIER-JOURNAL. In box. $2.50. A . 


Pocahontas and John Smith 


Told and Pictured By E. BOYD SMITH 


Twenty-six admirable historical tableaux in a series of stirring colored pictures, with a brief text, after 
Apropos of the Jamestown tricentenary. In box. $2.50. net. 


Golden Days of the 
Renaissance in Rome 
By RODOLFO LANCIANI 


Rome at the time of Paul III, of Michael 
Angelo and of Raphael, by the greatest 
authority on the subject. ‘‘Full of the 
fruits of erudition. . . . well calculated to 
enthrall the general reader. Professor Lan- 
ciani is always careful to give due promi- 
nence to matters lying aside from the beaten 
track. A more interesting book of miscel- 
laneous reading on Rome we have not met 
in a long time.”—N. Y. TrinunE. A beau- 
tiful book very handsomely bound in red and 
gold, with about 100 illustrations. 8vo, 
$5.00 net. Postage, 31 cents. 












The Flock 
By MARY AUSTIN 


A charming study of sheep-herding in the 
valleys and mountains of California. Beau- 
tifully printed, and illustrated by E. Boyd 
Smith. ‘‘Not often does a book of such 
unusual quality or so picturesque a charac- 
ter come before the reader.’’-—BrooKLYN 
Eacite. In box. $2.00 net. Postage, 18 
cents. 








BIOGRAPHY 





My Pilgrimage to the Wise Men of the East 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY 


Recollections of travels among the leaders of religious thought in Ceylon and India, by a writer who ‘is always interesting. ‘‘No 
writer of travels is more diverting, keenly observant and informative than Mr. Conway.’’—Kansas City Srar. 


Walt Whitman 


John Sherman 


Illustrated. $3.00 net. Postage, 20 cents. 


By THEODORE E. BURTON 


Congressman Burton has made an interesting study of the 
forty-three years of Sherman’s public life, for the American 


Statesmen, Second Series. 


$1.25 net. Postage extra. 


‘*Mr. Perry is to b 


—Sr. Lovis GLOBE 


By BLISS PERRY 
e congratulated upon the letter of his achieve- 


ment, but more particularly upon the spirit of what he has done.” 


DEMOCRAT. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 








FICTION 





The Opened Shutters 


By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 


_ ‘An always interesting, frequently amusing, ever delightful love story. It is a novel 
it is the best that this distinguished author has yet written.”—Boston TIMEs. 


Montlivet 
By ALICE PRESCOTT SMITH 
‘‘The best American historical novel by 


a woman since ‘To Have and To Hold.’”— 
New York Wor.p. $1.50. 


Illustrated by Harrison Fisher. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Man in the Case 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
_A novel of mystery, human devotion and 
simple romance, dramatically told and 
artistically illustrated. ‘‘By long odds the 
best story Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward has 
ever written.”—CuicaGo JOURNAL. $1.50. 














of power, one that will be widely read, for 


The County Road 
By ALICE BROWN 
‘‘These quiet but variedly telling studies 
of rural life provide more genuine entertain- 
ment than is to be found between the ma- 
jority of book covers.’’—Cuicaco RECORD- 
Heratp. $1.50. 





Marching Against the Iroquois 


JUVENILE 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON By A 
A book for boys of life at a preparatory school. Athletics and 


A book for boys, covering Gen. Sullivan’s expedition into the 
Iroquois country in 1779. Mr. Tomlinson i 
American Henty, and is books are pleasantly instructive and 

interesting to the point of excite- 


secret societies in sc 


is considered the this sequel to ‘‘The 


to become a schooll 


Harding of St. Timothy’s 


RTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


-hools have much to do with the interest of 
Boys of St. Timothy’s.”’ ‘‘One of the best - 


stories for boys that has appeared in years. The book bids fair 


»0y classic. AS 



















ment. ‘‘Cannot fail to delight any 
healthy, hearty, patriotic American 
boy or girl.”—WuIscoNnsIN STATE 
JOURNAL, MADISON. 


admirable is its depiction of life at 
the best American preparatory school 
as is ‘Tom Brown’ in its portrayal of 
English school _ life.”—CLEVELAND 
PLAINDEALER. 






























‘ 


mas and April Fool’s Day. 


CRAT. 12mo, $1.00. 


Illustrated. With spirited pictures. 
Crown, 8vo, $1.50. 


Brothers and Sisters 
By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


The story of Kenneth and Rose, ae =r 
telling many amusing episodes in Ular ‘*Kristy” books. With its 
their lives, what happened to these 
enterprising young people on Christ- 


volume which has the rare gift of 
enlisting the sympathies of bright 
children.”’—Sr. Louris GLOBE-DEMo- 


Kristy’s Rainy-Day Picnic 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER 


Ten entertaining stories run to- 
gether as in the two other pop- 


charming pictorial cover it is one 
of the most attractive children’s 
books of the year. ‘‘Inclement 
weather will have no terrors for: 
the children, provided with this galr 
happy set of tales.’’—PHILADEL- will 
PHIA TELEGRAPH. Illustrated in Wit 
color, $1.25. 


M'sent Free on Request HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPAN 


12mo. $1.50. 


A wholesome and amusing story 
about three little American boys 
travelling with their tutor. The 






Nelson 
the Adventurer 
By NORA A. SMITH 


les in which the boys indulge 
interest many a_ youngster. 
h frontispiece. $1.00. 


4 Park Street, Boston 
85 Fifth ave., New Yurk 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Tue season’s art book is undoubtedly 
‘The Chateaux of Touraine,’”’ with its 
beautiful illustrations by Guérin and its 
many fine photographs of the famous 
French chateaux. he book is issued 
as a companion volume to the very suc- 
cessful ‘‘Italian Villas,” by Edith Whar- 
ton, with Parrish’s illustrations, issued 
two years ago. 

FrepericK Trevor Hut’s ‘Lincoln 
the Lawyer” is a work which will attract 
wide attention. Clearly, logically and 
convincingly the author shows how in 
Lincoln’s years of struggle and practice 
in the Illinois courts he sowed the harvest 
whose reaping saved the nation and) 
placed him among America’s heroes. 
Rich in anecdote and incident and in 
reproduction of portraits and documents, 
the book will take high rank among the} 
most valuable contributions to Lincoln | 
literature. 

In Fiction, Anne Warner’s ‘‘Seeing 
France with Uncle John” is a work of | 
genuine humor by the author of ‘‘Susan 
Clegg and Her Friend, Mrs. Lathrop.” 
It is a jolly and clever satire on the 
American tourist. ‘In the Days of 
the Comet” is imaginative work of a 
very high order, and, incidentally, a 
powerful arraignment of present-day 
social and economic conditions. 

“‘Don-a-Dreams,” the first novel of 
Harvey J. O’Higgins, author of ‘‘The 
Smoke-Eaters,” is a love story of a 
youth of high ideals but a dreamer and 
unpractical. A Canadian, he comes to 
New York to seek his fortune, and the 
book is full of the elusive beauty of the 
city, with all its grim realities. Doro- 
thea Deakin’s ‘‘Georgie”’ is a jolly book 
for an idle hour, reminding the reader 
somewhat of Anthony Hope’s ‘Dolly 
Dialogues,” but instead of having a girl 
for its chief character, ‘‘Georgie” is a| 
big, blond, boyish Englishman, who 
falls in love with a new girl in every 
chapter. Caroline Abbot Stanley’s “A 
Modern Madonna” is a dramatic novel 
with a unique plot. 

RicHarp WuiTeInG, author of ‘‘No. 
5 John Street,’’ has written a new book, 
‘‘Ring in the New,” which has made a 
great success in England, where it was 
first published. It is the story of a girl | 
of twenty, orphaned, unworldly, un- 
skilled, and of her fight for life in a large | 
city. Mr. Henry M. Hyde, in ‘“The| 
Upstart,” tells the story of a little lad | 
in an Illinois town who starts heavily 
handicapped but who makes his way 
and wins the belle of the town and a seat | 
in Congress. John Bennett’s 
Treasure of Peyre Gaillard’’ is one of 
the best tales ever written of a crypto- 
gram and its unraveling. | 

For Boys anp Grrts there are many | 
attractive books. Mrs. Frances Hodgson | 
Burnett has written a series of delightful | 
fairy stories which are appearing in| 
book form with illustrations in full 





full | 


|experiences of a thrillin 
| sort. 


“The |: 


“The Leader Among Magazines” 





THE CENTURY 





OREN EES TET SBE 





KE may trust a man because his life has been honorable, and we 


may safely choose a magazine by the record of its past. 


THE 


CENTURY has originated the worthiest innovations; it has wor- 
shiped no false idols; for thirty-five years it has stood for THE BEST. 


The coming volume will contain 


Mrs. Burnett’s Great Novel, « The Shuttle” | November and December numbers of 


|charm this international story is likely | 
|to prove Mrs. Burnett’s most powerful | 
| work of fiction. 


Its characters are men 
and women of America and England, 


and it tells of their marriages and their 


' and _ typical 
Illustrated by Grieffenhagen. 


Financing the Civil War 
A Series of A 

ee eee. Sontammeting the Famous 
In the November Century was printed 
the first article in an intensely interesting 
series telling the story of the financing of 
the Civil War, with — reference to 
Jay Cooke and his phenomenal success 
in placing the loans which helped to save 
the Union. This series, written by Ellis 
Paxson Oberholtzer, Ph.D., will be 
followed by a number of articles on 


‘Lincoln in the Telegraph Office,” being | 
the recollections of the United States | 
military telegrapher who was in the 


telegraph office in the War Department | New York Globe says, ‘‘This portrait is 


during the Civil War. 


A Novel by Elizabeth Robins 

Author of ‘* The Magnetic North "’ 
This story with its fascinating title 
“Come and Find Me!” will begin in an 
early number. It is a novel of the far 
North, full of humor and pathos and 
largeness. 


Theodore Roosevelt in the January Century 


Mr. Roosevelt, as is well known, is an 
enthusiastic student of the early poetic 
and heroic literature of Europe. Here 
he writes of ‘‘The Ancient Irish Sagas,”’ 
a paper that will have striking illustra- 
tions by Leyendecker. 


Short Stories 


Which are coming during 1907 will in- 
clude the work of many of the best 
story-writers of the country. A _ re- 
markable series of stories by the author 
of ‘“‘The Fugitive Blacksmith,’ episodes 
in a narrative of adventure on the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers, will begin 
soon. 


Whistler in Paris and Venice 


Two articles covering the recollections of 
one of the greatest and most individual 
painters of our time appear in the 


In. interest of subject and in romantic |THE" Century. 
Secretary Taft on the Panama Canal 


This important paper which answers 
many questions that arise in the minds 
of intelligent observers of public affairs 
appears in the December CEeNnTuRY. 


| Heroines of Fiction 


This charming series of pictures in color 
by de Ivanowski which began with the 


| portrait of Becky Sharp in the November 


Century will be continued at intervals 
during the year with beautiful ideal por- 
traits of Jane Eyre, Lorna Doone, and 


| others. 


Some Favorite Dramatic Impersonations 
The same distinguished artist, Mr. de 


| Ivanowski, will contribute a number of 
| drawings in color representing ideal or 


romantic characters as produced on the 
contemporaneous stage, beginning with 
Maude Adams as Peter Pan, in the 
Christmas number. The critic of the 


|the most successful and the most inter- 
| esting one that has been made of a player 





for many a year.” 


The Christmas Century 


Sets a new standard of artistic beauty 
and of literary richness in the magazine 
world. Besides the beautiful illustra- 
tion, in color, of Maude Adams as Peter 
Pan it contains also in color ‘‘The Belle 
of the Christmas Ball,’’ by Miss Bets; 
“The Death of Eve” by Leyendecker, 
illustrating a poem by William Vaughn 
Moody, author of the theatrical success 
“The Great Divide”; ‘‘Ave Maria” by 
Horatio Walker; and other pages in 
photogravure and in tint. In addition 
to the important article by Secretary 
Taft on ‘‘The Panama Canal’’ there is 
a most suggestive paper on ‘‘Government 
Model Farms,” by James J. Hill, Presi- 
dent of the Great Northern Railway. 
New Subscribers 

Who begin their subscriptions with this 
beautiful Christmas number (December) 
will receive free of charge the November 
number containing the opening chapters 
of Mrs. Burnett’s novel ‘‘The Shuttle” 
and of ‘‘Jay Cooke and the Financing 
of the Civil War.”” Ask for this number 
when subscribing. Price $4.00 a year, 


colors. The first two issued are ‘‘ Queen | Eyery one of the remarkable color pictures which will appear in THE CENTURY during the coming 


Silver-Bell” and 
House.” More will follow. Captain | 
ust a Boy” was a great success last 
eason and the author has followed it | 
with ‘‘Further Fortunes of Pinkey Per-| 
kins.” Another good book for boys is| 
‘“The Crimson Sweater,’”’ by Ralph Henry | 
Barbour, one of the most popular writers | 
for young folks. Both of these books | 
are fully illustrated, as is ‘‘The Boys’ | 
Life of Lincoln,” by Helen Nicolay. | 
This is based upon the standard life of 
Lincoln written by Nicolay and Hay. | 
“Fairy Stories Retold from St. Nicho- 
las’’ contains some of the best and most 
famous stories that have ever appeared | 
in that popular magazine. ‘‘The Bible 
for Young People” is the King James 
version, with some omissions, and with 
the material arranged in chapters, like 
a secular book. 





‘‘Racketty-Packetty | year will be worth framing. The series of ‘‘ Heroines of Fiction’’ and ‘‘ Impersonations of the Con- 


temporaneous Stage ’’ will be among the most notable ever printed. 


Harold Hammond’s ‘“‘Pinkey Perkins:| THE CENTURY Co.. Union Square, New York 











Whatever Mag- 
azines you take 
you need 


The Children Want It 


St NICHOLAS 


FOR THE 
CHILDREN 


Do Not Deny Them 
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‘*The best child’s periodical in the world.””-—John G. Whittier. 
‘‘A benediction to any household.”—Margaret Bottome. 


In 1907 FAIRY STORIES by Frances Hopcson Burnett; SERIALS 
9 by the Authors of ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs” and of ‘‘Emmy Lou,” 

A CHRISTMAS STORY FOR GIRLS by Kare Doveras Wigern. 
A thousand illustrations by the best illustrators of the day, short stories, 
travel articles, ‘‘ Nature and Science,” prizes for good work in writing, drawing, 


photography, etc. 
Price $3.00 a year THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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SPLENDID BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON 














| BEAUTIFUL GiFr BooKS ————— | 





A Maid in Arcady 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 

A new novel from the graceful pen of 
Ralph Henry Barbour, whose “An Orchard 
Princess” and ‘‘Kitty of the Roses” were 
among the most popular Christmas books 
the years they were brought out. 

Elaborately illustrated in colors and 
tints by Frederick J. von Rapp. 

Small quarto. Decorated cover, in gold, 
with medallion. Ina box, $2.00. 


The Happy Go-Lucky 


Translated from the German 
By MRS. A. L. WISTER 

Every one is familiar with Mrs. Wister’s 
fame as a translator, and this novel is done 
in her best vein. The book contains four 
full pages in color, and twenty-five illus- 
trations through the text, in tints, by 
Philipp Grot Johann and Professor Ed- 
mund Kanoldt, and twenty-five marginal 
drawings by Eva M. Wolf. 


Small quarto. Bound in ornamental 
cloth. Ina box, $2.00. 


The Adventures of Joujou 


By EDITH MACVANE 

One of the daintiest, breeziest, and most 
charming love stories of the year. 

The book is sumptuously illustrated 
with fifteen full-page illustrations in colors 
by Frank Ver Beck, and with page deco- 
rations by Edward Stratton Holloway. 


Square octavo. Bound in ornamental 
cloth. Ina box, $2.00. 


Ver Beck’s Book of Bears 
Wording by HANNA RION, 
HAYDEN CARRUTH, and the Artist 

The funniest book for many a day! 

The illustrations number seventy-jive, 
drawn by Frank Ver Beck. Some are in 
full colors, others in two colors, and some 
in tint. 

Size of book, 8}x 10} inches. Bound in 
boards, with special cover design in 
colors, $1.50. 





LITERATURE 





AND TRAVEL : 








A NEW VOLUME IN THE 


French Men of Letters Series 
Edited by ALEXANDER JESSUP, Litt.D. 
‘Each volume contains a frontispiece portrait of its subject, and an adequate index. 
12mo. Cloth. Paper label, $1.50 net, per volume. Postpaid, $1.60. 
Honore de Balzac. This latest addition to Balzac critical literature is a very 


exhaustive study by M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, commonly recognized as the 
ablest living critic of French literature. 


Italian Days and Ways 
By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON 


In this book Miss Wharton gives the experiences and impressions of three women 
en voyage, as related by one of the party in a series of letters. The charm of less-fre- 
quented Italian towns, as well as of the large cities, is delightfully set forth. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.62. 





NEW FICTION 








Paul 
By E. F. BENSON 

The strongest and most human novel 
the author of ‘“‘The Angel of Pain’ and 
“Dodo” has yet written. It is full of 
heart interest and the reader is held in 

suspense until the last page. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“I Will Repay” 
By BARONESS ORCZY 
Author of ‘‘The Scarlet Pimpernel.” 
A story of the French Revolution, the 
romance of which is concerned with the 
tragedy of a soul-conflict ’twixt love and 
a mistaken sense of duty. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Gabrielle, Transgressor 


By HARRIS DICKSON 
Author of ‘‘The Ravanels.”’ 


An intense and unusual romance of 
Colonial New Orleans, into which is woven 
the seductive mystery of the Orient. 
Frontispiece in colors. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Don Q in the Sierra 


By K. & H. PRICHARD 
Authors of ‘‘Chronicles of Don Q.” 
More stirring stories of thrilling and 
romantic adventure woven about Don Q, 
the suave and crafty bandit. Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Colonel of the Red Huzzars 
By JOHN REED SCOTT 


Easily captures all honors as 1906’s most dashing romance! The illustrations 
in color, by Clarence’F. Underwood, add to its appropriateness as a gift. 


12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY :: PHILADELPHIA 
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THE IDEAL BOOK FOR CHILDREN 





The Children’s Book 


























A Treasure House Planned to Last Throughout the Year 


- IS ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE both in plan and contents. Arranged 
by months and seasons, it begins with Christmas material, Winter 
stories, pictures and plays. The Spring pages, devoted to the winds, 
rain, fresh flowers and returning buds, are particularly delightful. Sum- 


mer, with suggestions tor the coming vacation, follows, and the year is rounded out with stories of the 
harvest, squirrels, a Jack-o'-Lantern party and Thanksgiving pictures. There are four exquisite pages 


in color and hundreds of pictures. Size gx11¢ inches, 


Over 200 pages. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00 





THE BEST BOYS’ STORY OF THE YEAR 


The Rainy Day Railroad War 


By Holman F. Day 


HE P. K. & R. SYSTEM send Rodney Parker, a young engineer, to build a six mile branch through 
the Maine woods. Because of the fear of forest fires from locomotive sparks, the P. K. & R. 
System bound themselves to run their trains only in wet weather. It was immediately nicknamed the 
‘Rainy Day Railroad.’’ How Rodney Parker breaks the absolute rule of the lumber baron and builds 
the railroad through the forest makes a first-class story that all boys and a good many others will 


thoroughly enjoy. 


ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, $1.00 





A NEW BOOK OF POEMS 


Love Songs and Bugle Calls 


By Virginia Fraser Boyle 
PRICE, $1.50 NET ° 





HOLIDAY READING 


Confessions of a Detective 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 
By the author of “* The Boss,” ** The Sunset Trail,” etc. 
With eight illustrations by E. M. Asue and others. $1.50 
Full of the magic fascination of all that pertains 
to the life of a New York detective. 


The Voice of the Street 


By ERNEST POOLE 
“The sort that grips.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


The Upper Hand 


By EMERSON G. TAYLOR 
‘*We like to be thoroughly entertained by a work 
of fiction, and this one has provided us with a dis- 
tinctly joyous feeling.”—N. Y. Sun. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY 


Mr. Pratt 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 
Author of “ Cap’n Eri” (in its eighth edition) 
and “ Partners of the Tide.” 

“Genuinely amusing. These are exactly the kind 
of foolish things that a couple of worn-out. business 
men might do in the exuberance of their release 
from care.”—N. Y. Mail. 

Illustrated with frontispiece. $1.50 


SECOND EDITION 
The Heart of a Girl 
By RUTH KIMBALL GARDINER 
‘“‘As in the case of ‘Emmy Lou’ it isa revelation.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


The Ancient Miracle 


A Romance of the Canadian Wilderness 
By JANE GROSVENOR COOKE 
“A charming book.’’— Montreal Star. 
With frontispiece in colors by Everett SHINN. $1.50 





SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY wew"¥ ork 
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Dana Estes & Co.'s Moliday Announcements 








NOTABLE GIFT BOOKS 


Lovers’ Treasury Series 


A new series of illustrated gift-books. Somewhat similar in general character to 
our popular Great Masters Series. Each volume will contain thirty-two full-page 
half-tones, being ideal representations of passages in the text, portraits, historical studies, 
or reproductions of celebrated paintings. The text consists of famous and notable poems, 
combined with explanatory comments in prose. These delightful anthologies will be in 
every sense treasuries—treasuries of art, ers and popular scholarship, and all of them 
essentially suitable for holiday gifts. Cloth, 12mo, gilt top, boxed, net, $1.20. Postage extra. 


The Nature Lovers’ Treasury 


Edited by Carrie Thompson Lowell. Editor of ‘‘The Art Lovers’ Treasury.” 

This volume forms,;a gift-book whose appeal must prove well-nigh universal. It 
comprises a compilation made with rare skill and taste from the prose and poetry of the 
great nature writers. The extracts are illustrated by numerous exquisite pictures from 
originals of distinguished artists reproduced in half-tone. 


OTHER TITLES IN THIS SERIES ARE 












THE NATURE LOVERS 
TREASURY 








The Music Lovers’ Treasury Edited by Helen Philbrook Patten. 


The Art Lovers’ Treasury 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


= The Minute Boys of the Wyoming Valley 
THE MINUTE BOYS By James Otis. 


WYOMING VALLEY This new volume in the popular Minute Boys Serizs certainly 
y pe bids fair to exceed the success of all the previous stories. The 
/ * Wyoming Valley, in the northeastern part of what is now the 
w . State of Pennsylvania, was the scene of numerous fierce and 
exciting struggles previous to the time of the Revolution, and 
the hardy Yankee settlers from Connecticut, trained by their 
contests with the Indians and Pennymites, as the adherents 
of Governor Penn were called, were well prepared to take the 
part which fell to them in the war against the British. Illus- 
trated by A. B. Shute. Cloth. $1.25. 


Flossie’s Playdays 


= . . Reminiscences for children. By Florence Howe Hall, author 
of ‘‘Social Customs,’ ‘‘The Correct Thing,” etc. 














Edited by Carrie Thompson Lowell. 
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FLOSSY’S 
PLAYDAYS 
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HALL 

















This delightful story, told in the author’s most charming vein, should interest readers of all ages. It forms 
a uniform continuous narrative; recalls most vividly a wide circle of names, always well known, and describes sights 
and scenes in New England years ago that many will delight to renew their recollections of. 


traits and drawings by L. J. Bridgman. Cloth, 12mo. $1.25. 
: Saturday Mornings 


A Little Girl’s Experiments and Discoveries; or, How Margaret Learned to Keep 
House. By Caroline French Benton, author of ‘“‘A Little Cook-Book for a Little Girl.” 


A little girl, home from school on Saturday mornings finds out how to make helpful 
use of her spare time, and also how to take proper pride and pleasure in good housework. 
Kind and able relatives explain in simple and easy terms the easiest and best way of accom- 
plishing ordinary household tasks. Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents. 


Young Folks’ Nature Field Book 
By J. Alden Loring. 


A short, timely nature story, or seasonable hint for every calendar day in the year, 
telling the reader just what time in the successive seasons to look for the different birds, 
beasts, flowers, etc., how to recognize and study them when taking observation walks for 
pleasure or instruction. Recognition of different creatures, etc., is assisted by numerous 
excellent illustrations, and alternate pages are left blank for reader’s notes or record of 
things seen. Cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 


Illustrated with por- 
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New Illustrated Sterling Editions of Standard Authors 


The publishers take pleasure in presenting to the public an entirely new line of standard authors at a medium 
price. Each volume contains an etching or photogravure frontispiece with | imag tissue, together with a large 


number of wood-cut and half-tone illustrations and rubricated title-page. 


ound in silk ribbed cloth (maroon or 


green), large 12mo (54x8}), gilt top, with head-bands, full gilt back and gilt side, at the uniform price of $1.00 per 


volume. Satisfactory library editions at reasonable prices. 





Balzac, Honore de 18 volumes, with 93 illustrations Hugo, Victor 10 volumes, with 50 illustrations 
Bulwer-Lytton 15 ” 108 a Lamb, Charles 5 < Ce ae bis 
Carlyle, Thomas 10 ee ce e8 Macaulay, T. B., Essays 3 < 42 
Dickens, Charles 15 es “300 fy Marryat, Capt. Fred’k 12 as amy <. s 
Dumas, Alexandre 15 te «500 ch Melville, Herman 4 ae "20 2 
Eliot, George 8 es ae 352 “ Poe, Edgar Allan 6 sy 35 . 
Fielding, Henry 7 = “48 xs Ruskin, John 13 sy pam 7 
Goethe, J. W. Von 5 es “¢ 3 Schiller, Frederick 4 <s $ 4 a 
Guizot’s France 8 as “200 a Scott, Sir Walter 12 as ee? ps 
Guizot’s England 4 as “84 es Thackeray, W. M. 10 se “260 - 
The above list of sets supplied in genuine half calf binding at $2.00 per volume. 
DANA ESTES & CO. : : Publishers : : BOSTON 




































































POPULAR NEW BooKS FOR THE CHILDREN 
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STORIES FROM DICKENS 

The famous children of Dickens are here separated from the crowded scenes in which they 
appear, and are told about simply, yet in Dickens’s own language largely. Oliver Twist, Little 
Nell, Paul and Florence Dombey, Pip, Smike, and David Coppe 


every child should know. 


TALES FROM HERODOTUS 


Herodotus was the first of story-tellers, and is worthy the friendship of every child. His 


By J. WALKER MCSPADDEN 


eld are among the story-people 
16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 60 Cents 


STORIES FROM SCOTTISH HISTORY 


Scott’s ‘‘Tales of a Grandfather” is the basis of this book, which tells directly of the heroic 
struggles of Wallace, Bruce, Douglas, and other chiefs, for the freedom of Scotland. The history 
is given connectedly to the union of the crowns. 


By MADALEN EDGAR 


It is a book to fire the blood. 
16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 60 Cents 


By H. L. HAVELL 











stories of Greece, and her struggle against the Persian tyrants, are among the most famous in history. The present 
retelling is especially meritorious, and can be commended unreservedly. 


THE TENTING OF THE TILLICUMS 


By JAMES OTIS 


County 


Comstock. 





By HERBERT BASHFORD 


tives to be met with anywhere. 
chapter, and the whole is told with dash and enthusiasm. 


JOEY AT THE FAIR 


Joey is a New England farm lad, who has a prize calf which he wants to enter at the 
air; but before the coveted blue ribbon is secured several interesting things happen. 


The author is one of the best-known writers for children. 


By HarrieTT. Comstock MEG AND THE OTHERS Lllustrated by M. P. O’MaLLey 

Seldom will the reader find a more charming story for girls than this new one by Miss 
‘Meg of the Long Ago,’ her friends, her joys, griefs and escapades, form a picture 
colored with reality and unflagging interest. 


16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 60 Cents 


Illustrated by CHAS. COPELAND 


An outdoor story of boy-life on the Puget Sound, and one of the liveliest camping narra- 
The four ‘‘Tillicums” stir up a new experience with every 


12mo, Cloth, 75 Cents 


Illustrated by FRANK T, MERRILL 


12mo, Cloth, 75 Cents 


12mo, Cloth, 75 Cents 





Send for Free Illustrated Book List. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 4768 West Bre 


West Broadway 














Send for New 
Illustrated Catalogue 


PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 





Send for New 
Illustrated Catalogue 








THE LAST RIDE TOGETHER 


By ROBERT BROWNING 


With Six Full Page Photogravure Illustrations and Headpieces En- 


graved on Wood by F, S. Coburn. 
Very handsomely _ ted in colors. 

Paper Edition, printe 

Net $5.00. 


THE OHIO RIVER, A Course of Empire 
By ARCHER B. HULBERT 


Author of “ Historic Highways of America,’;etc. 

A consecutive narrative of the most important his- 
toric incidents connected with the river, combined 
with descriptions of some of its most picturesque 
= and delightful excursions into its legendary 
ore. 

8vo. 100 illustrations. Net $3.50 


ON THE GREAT AMERICAN PLATEAU 
By T. MITCHELL PRUDDEN 


Wanderings among Canyons and Buttes in the Land 
of the Uliff Dweller and the Indian of to-day. 


Crown 8vo. With6s original illustrations and 


amap. Net $2.00. 


THE HEART OF HAMLET’S MYSTERY 
By KARL WERDER 
An extraordinary piece of German criticism, which 


wust now be regarded as one of the landmarks of the 
literature devoted to the study of the Prinve of 


Denmark 
Net $1.50 


SHELBURNE ESSAYS 
Fourth Series. By PAUL ELMER MOORE 


CONTENTS: The Vicar of Morwenstow, Fanny 
Burney, A Note on *‘ Daddy” er George Herbert, 
John Keats, Benjamin Franklin, Charles Lamb Again, 
Walt Whitman, William Blake, The L 


Crown 8vo. 


etters of 


Horace Walpole, The Theme of Paradise Lost. 
Net $1.25 


Crown 8vo. 


Crown 8vo. $1.75. 
in genuine Japan vellum, limited to 100 copies. 8vo. 


Large 





With 13 Portraits in Photogravure. 








The Best New Novels 
A SPINNER IN THE SUN 


By MYRTLE REED. 
Cr. 8vo. $1.50 net. 


THE SAINT (Il Santo) 
By A. FOGAZZARO. 
Cr. 8vo. $1.50. 


THE SWORD OF WEALTH 
ee 


THE MAN OF PROPERTY 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
Cr. 8vo. $1.50. 


A SON OF THE PEOPLE 
By BARONESS ORCZY. 
Cr, 8vo. $1.50. 
THE SHOCK OF BATTLE 
By PATRICK VAUX 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo. $1.50. 


NO. 101 
By WYMOND CAREY. 
Illus, Cr. 8vo. $1,50. 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL 


By BARONESS ORCZY 
Illus, Cr. 8vo. $1.50. 








REMINISCENCES OF BISHOPS AND ARCHBISHOPS 
By HENRY CODMAN POTTER 


Bishop of New York. 


$2.00 


ROMANCE OF THE ITALIAN VILLAS 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY 


Author of “ Romance of the Bourbon Chateaux,” etc. 


,A delightful blending of history, art, and romance. 
Fully carries out Guizot’s suggestion : If you are fond 
of romance, read history.” 


8vo. With 9 Photogravure. 1 Colored and hi 
other Illustrations. Net $3.00. 


CATHEDRALS and CLOISTERS of the 
SOUTH OF FRANCE 
By ELISE WHITLOCK ROSE 


Deals with the Cathedrals of the Provinces of Pro- 
vence, languedoc and «Gascony, presenting many 
fresh and interesting side-lights on the history of these 
most fascinating structures, 

With 4, Photogravure and 200 other illustrations 
from Original Photographs by Vida Hunt Francis, 
andamap. 2volumes. 8vo. Net $5 00. 


DAVID GARRICK AND HIS CIRCLE 
By MRS. CLEMENT PARSONS 


A life of the greatest of English actors, a record of his 
triumphs, a study of his methods and also a broad 
picture of the social iife of the day. 


8vo. 82illustrations. Net $2.75 
PRINCESSES AND COURT LADIES 
By ARVEDE BARINE 


Author of ‘La Grande Mademoiselle,”’ etc. 
The stories of several ladies who played important 
rules in the great world. full of romantic interest 
vividly picturesque and written with easy grace and 
vivacity, 
8vo. Illustrated. Net $3.00 








27 & 29 W. 23 St, NEWYORK G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


LONDON, 24 Bedford St., Strand 
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Open Wide the School House Doors IN 1907 | 


To the opportunity that is before you to 


PRESERVE THE HEALTH of your Pupils 
LENGTHEN THE LIVES of the Text Books 
PROMOTE CLEANLINESS in the School Room 
INSIST on CARE and NEATNESS of Public Property 
SAVE THE TAXPAYERS MONEY by Adopting the 


HOLDEN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 
Made extra DURABLE and HYGIENIC by our famous un- 


finished leatherette material—water proof and germprooj. 


HOLDEN PERFECT SELF BINDERS 
for making QUICK and EFFECTIVE repairs to broken or torn 


bindings and for fastening 1n loosened leaves. 


HOLDEN TRANSPARENT PAPER 
for making INSTANT REPAIRS to torn leaves without destroy- 
ing the legibility of printing. 

















A larger list of adoptions in 1906 than in any previous year! 


IN USE IN OVER 2000 CITIES AND TOWNS—from Seattle, Wash. to Charleston, 8. C. 
Bangor, Me. to San Marcos, Texas. 


Samples on request 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 














LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


MR. HAGGARD’S NEW ROMANCE 


THE SPIRIT OF BAMBATSE 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, Author of ‘‘She,” ‘‘ King 
Solomon’s Mines,” ete. With Illustrations. Srconp 
ImMpRESSION. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


- . . it has enough of the old fascination to hold the 
reader spellbound to the end.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


‘, .» .« » shows much of his accustomed power in exciting 
curiosity and maintaining it to the end.”,—New York Tribune. 


BY THE AUTHORS OF “THE IRISH R. M.” 


SOME IRISH YESTERDAYS 


By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, 
Authors of ‘‘Some Experiences of an Irish R. M.’’ ete. 
With Illustrations by E. Gi. SOMERVILLE. Crown 
8vo. $1.50. 


‘*So brightly written and gives such splendid insight into Irish 
character. . . . A book to read, and read and read again.” 
—London Sporting Life. 


MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1906 
THE ORANGE FAIRY BOOK 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 8 Colored Plates 
and 50 other Illustrations by H. J. FORD. Crown 
8vo, gilt edges. $1.60, net. By mail, $1.75. 





ABYSSINIA OF TO-DAY 


An Account of the First Mission sent by the American 
Government to the King of Kings. By ROBERT P. 
SKINNER, Commissioner to Abyssinia, 1903-4; 
American Consul-General. S8vo. With numerous II- 
lustrations and Map. $3.00, net. 

*,* The object of this American Mission was to negotiate a 
commercial treaty. The Mission was extremely well received, and 
the expedition appears to have been a complete success. The 
picture drawn by Mr. Skinner of the Abyssinians and their ruler 
is an exceedingly agreeable one; and his notes on this land are full 
of interest. 


g WESTERN TIBET AND THE 
L BRITISH BORDERLAND 

F By CHARLES A. SHERRING, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Indian Civil Service; Deputy Commissioner of Almora. 
Royal 8vo. With 275 Illustrations and 5 Maps and 
Sketches. $6.00, net. 


*,* There is in Western Tibet a region which is still compara- 
tively little known, which is especially sacred to the Hindu and 
Buddhist, and in which curious myths and still more curious 
a manners abound; it is of this portion of the British Borderland, 
its government, and the religion and customs of its people, that 
Mr. Sherring writes. 


HOMER AND HIS AGE 
By ANDREW LANG. 8vo. $3.50, net. 


*,* The argument in this book is that the Homeric Epics 
present an historical unity; a bright, complete, and harmonious 





oe 














picture of a single age, probably a brief age, in its political, legal, 
social, and religious aspects, in its customs, and in its military 
equipment. 

LETTERS PERSONAL AND LITERARY, OF 
ROBERT, EARL OF LYTTON (Owen Meredith) 
Edited by his Daughter, Lady BETTY BALFOUR. 
With 8 portraits. 2 vols. S8vo. $6.00, net. 


| 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S DESERT 
ISLAND 


Illustrated in Color by FLORENCE K. UPTON, with 
Verses by BERTHA UPTON. Oblong 4to. Boards, 
$2.00. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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BEST NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE /,..,,,, 





FOR THE GIRLS 
The new ‘‘Little Colonel” book 
The Little Colonel Maid of Honor 


By Annie Fellows Johnston 
Author of ‘‘ The Little Colonel (trade mark) Series.’* 


The Series now numbers eight volumes, sold separately 
or boxed asaset. Per volume, ($1.50.) 


“« There are no better books for girls written than those in the 
Little Colonel Series.’”’—The Outlook Magazine. 


A New Holiday Edition of Mrs. Johnston’s 
The Giant Scissors 


Uniform With the Holiday Editions of ‘‘The Little 
Colonel” and ‘‘ Two Little Knights of Kentucky” 
(Sold separately or boxed as a set.) 


Printed from new plates on tinted paper, with new 
illustrations in color. ($1.25.) 


Pussy-Cat Town 


By Marion Ames Taggart 


With illustrations and decorations in color by 
REBECCA CHASE. ($1.00) 


“ A most unusual and delightful ‘cat story’ of a town founded 
on the River Meuse by three wise and well cared for kittens as a 
home for the friendless and unfortunate of their kind. Written 
with an intimate knowledge of feline ways, and witha sprightly im- 
agination sure to absorb its young readers.”—BosTon TRANSCRIPT. 












FOR THE BOYS 


The 


Rival Campers Afloat 


By Ruel P. Smith 
Author of “ The Rival Campers.” Illustrated. ($1.50.) 
Of “‘The Rival Campers’ The New York Sun said: “* Henry 
Burns is the ‘Tom Brown’ of America’’; and the San Francisco 
EXAMINER: “ It is the best boys’ book since ‘ Tom Sawyer.’ ” 
Every boy who read “The Rival Campers ” will eagerly wel- 


come the new volume which tells of the further adventures of 
Henry Burns and his friends. 


Captain Jack Lorimer 
By Winn Standish 
Illustrations by ARTHUR W. Brown. ($1.50.) 
A Story of High School Athletics for Boys and Girls 


Jack Lorimer is the school-boys’ ideal, a splendid specimen of 
sturdy young American manhood, and a champion of clean, honest 
sport ‘This is a foot-ball story which will appeal to every boy and 
girl who loves the game. 


Born to the Blue 
By Florence Kimball Russel 


Illustrations by R. FARRINGTON ELWELL. ($1.25.) 


“ A stirring book for boys reflecting the atmosphere of Army life. 
One of those wholesome stories which has as strong an appeal to 
their elders as to the youngsters themselves in its pictures of a 
phase of life rapidly passing away.”--CH1caGo EVENING NEWS. 








L. C. PAGE & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS $3 BOSTON 




















BOYS AND GIRLS FROM GEORGE ELIOT 
By Kate Dickinson Sweetser. Author of ‘‘Ten Girls 
from Dickens.’”’ Illustrated by G. A. Williams. 


A Book along the line of Miss Sweetser’s standard 
and popular ‘‘Boys and Girls” from Dickens. 
George Eliot’s works lend themselves well to such 
treatment, and the result is a ‘‘Juvenile’”’ of 
permanent value and interest. $2.00. 


THE PUNCH AND JUDY BOOK By Helen 
Hay Whitney. Pictures in color by Charlotte Harding. 


A MODERN version of the old nursery drama, 
done in a captivating spirit by Mrs. Whitney, 
author of ‘‘ Verses for Jock and Joan.’”’ Pictures 
in just the proper vein of tragi-comedy by Char- 
lotte Harding. $1.25. 


MOTHER GOOSE Pictures in color and illus- 
trated text by Harry Smith. 


A BEAUTIFULLY illustrated edition, with initials 
done by hand and full page pictures repro- 
duced in color. 75 cents. 























A Library Record Book 


F you have a library in your school and 
are a business person, you want an 
intelligent record of the books. You want 
a system showing what is IN this library 
and what is QUT of it. 

We offer a library record—simple, com- 
pact, reliable and inexpensive. 

The Unique Library Record is 8x10 
inches in size and contains blanks showing 
LIST OF BOOKS IN LIBRARY, title 
ot books, author, publisher, cost, date of 
purchase, and eighty pages double column 
showing LIST OF BOOKS OUT OF 
LIBRARY. Each page has space for 
names of the person drawing book, title 
of book, date of drawing, date returned. 
Space is for two names of persons and for 
seventeen books under each name. 

Thumb Index adds to the readiness with 
which names may be found. 

Book is durable, bound in cloth, leather 
back and corners, 125 pages. 


Price, Prepaid, $1.00 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


266 WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 
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’ “The Nearer the Producer and Consumer can be brought together, the better for all concerned ” 


Tre Greet fAflantic& Pacific Tee os 


A&P PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 


IS THE GREATEST BOON THAT HAS EVER BEEN BESTOWED ON THE 


HOUSEKEEPERS OF AMERICA 


Every housekeeper knows that when she buys at the A&P Stores or Wagons everything is Absolutely Pure 
and Full Weight, also Best Made and the Very Lowest Prices, 

Take advantage of the A&P System of selling the very finest Teas, Coffees, Groceries and A&P Fancy 
Elgin Creamery Butter at 25 to 4o per cent. cheaper than the same quality can be bought elsewhere, in fact, the 
A&P System retails goods at less than wholesale prices. 
livery wagons, covering all parts of the U. S.—city, town, village and hamlet—you can easily see that a small margin 
of profit on their enormous business amply pays them, In fact, small stores cannot oo" ope they pay more for their 
goods to wholesale merchants than the A&P sells for. : 


The A&P System, with its 250 stores and 5000 de- 


DO YOU UNDERSTAND ? 





A 48 S. Howard St 
BINED, Ys scccnsiesces 116 S. Pearl St 
Pe A 3 eee 508 Federal St 
Allegheny, Pa 
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Anderson, Ind...... llth & Meridian Sts 
Asbury Park, N 626 Cookman Av 
pS ere 75 Whitehall St 

LL ere 844 Broad St 


i102 Atlantic Av 
Ma.. Reaeas 6 3 E. Baltimore St 

d Eutaw St 
1100 Light St 
aic\saaleants 501 N. Gay St 
431 S. Broadway 
Riclel wxcsusios 225 Hanover St 
paisiacis 615 W. Lexington 
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1719 P 
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ay [Pe 577 Washington St 
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N. J.,700 Avenue D, cor. 32d St 
Mass., 633 Massachusetts Ave 
Pebcnsianceisiceis 39 Kaighns Av 
Mcseuiectnecatd 325 King St 
i Market St 
Adams St 

N. Clark St 

“ ~ Nadigon St 
Sikiaibeiccisas ene dalewece 48 22d St 








oseccccccesces “46 W. 5th St 


= gf § Cleveland, O............ ri 6 Prospect St 
Oo _, Broadway 

25 Lorain St 
esas vais cman 35 "Broadway 
in ascieieienisiaia 18 W ee ax 
Soins -aisice sawies eae h St 

TMB nsw wisi anere 70 Sain St 
FAMINE EA ois 5 6;0%e'e aisssc soa bie 294 Elm St 
OORT iicisicieicineneeies 163 Main St 
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Du Bois, Wi bapia tics seis 335 4 a Av 
East Boston, Mass.... 109 Meridian St 
Hast Liberty, Pa.........- 6127 Penn Av 
Elizabeth, N. J : 
AES. emer. 117 E. Water St 
Pienwiie, Ne Y 0. scceeses 163 Canal St 
PROT a3 956 6.0ie (a islands avian 24 State St 
Haston Pa........- 352 Nosshaanaten St 
Fall River, Mass........ 195 Main St 
Cy oS a ee Tod Main St 
Fort Worth, Texas...... 809 Houston St 
Grand sh — .112 Monroe St 


Branch Stores in all the Principal Cities of the United States 





Georgetown, D. C............ . 3077 M St 
Harrisburg, a" fi hie ecalatele nicl 1308 N. 8d St 
Hartford, Conn.............- 979 Main St 
Hazleton, ee + W. Broad St 
Hoboken, N.J...... 818 Ww ashington St 
HGIVOKG, MAGS... .scscessese 329 High St 

OUBEOD, POX ASs6 0.0.00) 4.5.06) 517 Main St 
PMRONIC ING. Live ivciens seen 603 Warren St 
LV SS Seer 321 N. Main Av 
ndianapolis, Ind......... 33 N. Penn. St 
Jacksonville, Florida, ...13 W. Bay St 








IF OUR WACONS 








Jamaica, N. Y...... 332 & 334 Fulton St 
Jersey City, oY Wiig awe 116 Newark Av 


Jersey City, N. J........ 624 Newark Av 
Johnstown, Pa......... 222 Franklin St 
Kansas City, EG icv coisras “Re Grand Av 
Knoxville, Tenn.......-... 8 Market Sq 
Lancaster, Pa..14 & 16 North, ueen St 
Lawrence, Mass............. ssex St 


Louisville, Ky..Cor. 4th & Jefferson St 
Louisville, Ky.. 431 & 433 E. Market St 


Lynn, Mass........... ....37 Market St 
WCCO cde viccenceiceon 608 Cherry St 
Memphis, Tenn.... .....- 7N. Main St 
Middletown, N. Y...... 2 7 Empire Block 
Milwaukee, WARE cece 26 Grand Ave 
Minneapolis, Minn...... ra Nicollet Av 


Mobile, Al 
Montclair, N 


Meratsinterdumsieue 165 Dauphin St 

~ J., 519 - 521 Bloomfield Av 
Montgomery, Ala......0..27 Dexter AV 
McKeesport, Pa........200¢ 226 Fifth Av 
Muncie, Ind........ 2128S. Walnut St 
Morristown, N. J ... 9South St 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y S. Fourth Av 
Nashville, Tenn .422 Union St 
Newark, N. J ...730 Broad St 
Newark, N. ....107 Market St 
Newark, N. J 4 18 Molberr AV 
Newark, N. J .161 Mulberry St 
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NewBrunswick, 366 George St 
Newburg, N. Y.. 2 Water St 
New Haven, Con 84 my 386 State St 


New Orleans, La........9 934-988 Canal St 
New Orleans, La. 100-110 University Pl 
New Orleans, La...... 2038 Magazine &t 


New Orleans, La........ 1616 Dryades St 
New Orleans, La...... a a St 
New Orleans, La..... yey one st 
New Orleans, La............ ‘amp St 
New Orleans, La... ..624 frenchmen St 
Niagara Falls, N. Waco 5 Falls St 
INGELOLIs, WV Bivicaeecdcscncs seis sa Main St 
Norwalk, Conn.. ........+... 41Main St 
New Albany | rrr 226 Pearl St 
Orange, N. J...... .....285 & 287 Main St 
OIC. PGs. 500.55 cvessenvens 4 State St 
Passaic, N.J....0.000% 280 & 232 Main Av 


Paterson, N.J........ 
cca my Le ere 243 M 
Penn Yan, NBO NI ok caceaniies Main St 
Philadelphia, Pa,.......1205 Market St 
Philadelphia, Pa......... 308 Market St 
Philadelphia, Pa........¢ 3966 Market St 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 700 N. Second St 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 617 S. Second St 
Philadelphia, Pa.... 1923 Columbia Av 
Philadelphia, Pa....2442 Frankford Av 
Philadelphia, Pa..20.9 Germantown Av 


Phoenixville, Pa.......... 162 Bridge St 
PHtepate, Pav... cicccccsss 433 Market St 
PHGROUTE, PWioeiccieesisscces 209 Third Av 
Pattsoures PBs scssiccass 4321 Butler St 


Plainfield, N. J..137 & 1389 W. Front St 
Port Chester, N. Y........ 41 N. Main St 
Portsmouth, Va..........000 210 High St 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y......... 327 Main St 
Providence, R. 1...363 Westminster St 
Reading, Pa..........% 619 & 62 2 Penn St 


Richmond, Ind. ..,...06sses00% 727 Main St 
Richmond, Va..........! 527 E. Broad St 
Richmond, Va.......... 1559 E. Main St 
RGGHORIETOIN. Y ciiscs.aicec 210 E. Main St 
Rochester, N. Y..... ...+. 74 W. Main St 


Rochester, N. Y.... .... .294 North Av 
MOCK ISIANG OIL ois ccicssccnsess 328 20th St 
Richmond Hill.N.Y....3109 Jamaica Av 
San Antonio, Tex...246 W.Commerce St 
Savannah, Ga....106 Broughton St., W 


Saginaw, yg nee 208 Genesee Av 
Schenectady, N. Y. 207-209S Center St 
Scranton, Pa...... 411 Lackawanna Av 


Springfield, Mass............ 480 Main St 
Springfield, Ohio....26S. Fountain Av 
St. Louis, Mo.......... 712 N. Broadway 


FAIL TO CALL ON YOU 





More mene Added alien to Take the Burden off the People 


St. Lowula, Mo ......<6. 1256 S. Broadway 
St. PAGE MN .c.0ss secs 418 Wabash St 
Pyracuse, Ne ¥ vcsescs 342 S. salina St 
a a re 119 W. State St 
Terre Haute, Ind...... 519 Wabash Av 
Trenton, N. J........-.05- = S. Broad St 
MPPOW ING Scene snacsasevcas 83 Congress St 


Town of Union, N.J.,186 Bergenline Av 
Utica, N. Y 200 Genesee St 
Watertown, N.Y..... 7 Taggart Block 
Washington, D. C 501 & 503 7th St 
Washington, D.C... 
Washington, D.C....... N. 
Washingtn, D. C....1620 ob Se N. W. 
Washington, }). C..101 N. Liberty Mkt 
Washington, D.C.. oP be 22 


Washington, D.C.. 91 ae 
Washington, D. C., 67 
Washington, D.C.. 
Washington, D. C.. 


West-End Market 







bar Conn.. ee — Main 8t 
Wheeling, Ww.V is ‘ 1 Main St 
Wilkes-Barre, ba x3 8 Main St 
Wilmington, Del.. 815 Market St 
Williamsport, Pa.. a Market St 
Worcester, Mass. . *~ oo St 


WORGRH ING: Si cis scsaeaee:, cians ain St 
Youngstown, Ohio. .412 W. Fale St 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Store & Wagon Dept..S. b & Cor. Spring 


Hudson Sts 

316 Bleecker St...... .... cor Grove St 
20 Carmine St....... cor, Bleecker St 
820. Bowery.......cccees cor. ae st 


TOS FR BGs oc cc cccsccveses 


467 Second Ave....bet. 36th. & “2ith St 
TA EEN ANG sida séieiececdecvier cor. 48th 
TAG THES AVG oicscscccesese cor .80th St 
Py So cor. 110th St 
2255 Third Ave...... bet. 122d & 128d St 
pj near 148th St 
101 Eighth Ave............. cor. 15th S 
683 Eighth Ave............ near 43d St 
873 Eighth Ave............ 5 


2185 Eighth Av....bet. 115th & 11eth Sts 
2449 Eighth BE cas Bet. 181st & 132d St 

390 Tenth Ave.........0000- near 32d St 
1741 Amsterdam Ave ..... near 146th St 
731 Tremont Av., bet. Park & Washington Avs 


BROOKLYN. 


557 Fulton St., and opp Y. M. C. A. Bldg 
TE DOMME AVON Gies cccicccccassisucccanes 


DO COars Bbvccccscicces cor. Wyckoff St 
724 Myrtle Av.. . cor. Walworth St 
= BPE AW... scvsicccceues cor. 50th St 
27& 1729 Broadway opp.Rockaway Av 
Be BORG WES cc ccce. eeeice- cor. Locust St 
1335 Broadway..........- OPP. Quincy St 
2629 Atlantic Av. bet. Sheffield & Penn Av 
55 Fifth Av.. 2 doors from St Marks Av 
230 Fifth AV.........60. cor. President St 
462 Fifth oe ails Sa@beenenes cor. 10th St 
$068 Wifth: Av....._..<- or. Prospect Av 


1191 Fulton st. tet. Bedford Av & Spencer P1 


1796 Fulton St...... sccese op eid Av 
745 Flatbush, ye near Clarkson St 
S67 Patton Bticcccccccses cor. Adelphi St 


2999 Fulton St., bet. Elton & Linwood St 
1083 Broadway, bet. Dodworth & Lawton Sts 


WILLIAMSBURG. 
189 Grand St., bet. Bedford Av. & Driggs Av 
403 Grand St.....0.0.scses cor. Rodney St 
687 Grand St. bet. Graham & Manhattan Avs 


GREENPOINT. 


911 Manhattan Av. bet. Greenpoint Av 
Kent St _ 


NOTIFY US BY POSTAL 
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All Rights Secured. : : ; : 
Pears’ Annual for 1907 contains two original Tales with 20 illustrations and three large Chromo Lithographed 


Presentation Plates. The best Annual published—without any doubt. However, judge 
for yourself. Agents: The International News Company. 
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It is not by any means the most costly or the most showy 
presents that are most acceptable to one’s friends at Christ- 
mas time. The old saying that many good things are done 
up in small packages is particularly true of certain books. 
Several of the holiday books this year that are certain to 
prove among the most popular of those for Christmas gifts 
are small and comparatively inexpensive. For those who 
are looking for something of this kind that is really worth 
while, Tur First Curistmas Trex, by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
may be recommended. It is the simple story of how good 
old St. Boniface, in the days long gone by, turned a festival 
to Thor with its bloody accompaniment of human sacrifice 
into a beautiful, merry Christmas celebration. The first 
Christmas tree was a huge old oak that the good Saint, aided 
by a storm which all present believed to have been sent from 
Heaven, felled to earth. On the site where the tree had 
stood was erected a chapel where Boniface preached for many 


years. 

Dr. Van Dyke always tells a story charmingly. THE 
First CuristMas TREE is worthy of a place in one’s book 
case and one’s heart beside the well-known ‘‘The Other 
Wise Man.” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Some joys are perennial. We taste them again and again, 
each time with delight. Such is the joy which comes when- 
ever we reread THE Divertine History or JoHN GILPIN, by 
William Cowper. Robert Seaver has taken the poem and 
with deep appreciation embellished it with woodcuts show- 
ing the ‘‘linen draper bold” in his famous ride. The little 
volume is attractively —- in style appropriate to its 
quaint contents. It is bound in boards with leather back. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 75 
cents. ) 


Mr. Arthur Stanwood Pier’s new book, Harpine or St. 
Timotuy’s, is a fresh, well-told story of such a boys’ com- 
munity as is usually found in a fine boarding-school. The 
boys are a splendid set of fellows, whose struggles among 
themselves, their pol- 
itics, and_susceptibil- 
ity to the ‘‘public 
opinion” of the school, 
mirror very clearly the 
similar forces which 
are at play in the 
larger world for which 
they are preparing. 


Harry Harding is 
the central figure of 
the story. He is the 
intellectual leader of 
the school, as Rupert 
Ormsby is its most 
prominent athlete. 
Harry makes that most frequent error of ‘mistaking 
prominence for success,’ and it is his discovery of the 
mistake, thru the unconscious example of Rupert, that 
forms the plot of jthe tale. Other influences and other 
boys come in to effect this change, and are in turn 
affected by it. The book is not a sermon, by any 
means, but gives a good, clear picture of the fight 
between the selfish and unselfish interests in a number 
of very healthy boys, and in the school-life which was 
the composite of their separate lives. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. $1.50.) 


Tue Piccoto, by Laura E. Richards, is a book of 
verse for children about just the things children do and 
think, by one who knows how to write stories and rhymes 
that children enjoy. The book is attractively illustra- 
ted by Julia W. Shaw. A good Christmas gift for 
children. (Dana Estes & Co.). 


“That these stories originated in that fountain-head 
of wonder tales, the East, is very evident. They give 
more than a few suggestions of Biblical story: the servant 
sent to announce the readiness ‘of the feast (a courtesy 
of which I was myself the recipient in Syria last win- 
ter), the Delilah-like importunities by which the 
youngest sister lures from Steelpacha the secret of his 
strength, are perhaps the most striking instances.’ 
These are words from the preface to Louise Seymour 
Houghton’s Russ1an GRANDMOTHER’S WONDER TALES. 
The reader will find many of these tales strangely 
familiar even amid a setting which does not permit us 
to recognize them at once. Fairy stories and tales of 
folklore traveled from mouth to mouth and from coun- 
try to country long before there was any general exchange 
of more formal literature. Each new land in which the 











“Joon GILPIN” 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


stories sojourned left its 
impress upon them. In 
the Russian form they 
show more clearly their 
Eastern origin, than in the 
forms with which we are 
more familiar. The author 
has added a fresh charm 
to the stories in her telling 
of them, which will make the 
book a most welcome gift 
to children. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York.) 


It is unnecessary to say 
much about the story of 
Oup CREOLE Days to 
American readers. George 
W. Cable, perhaps more 
in this collection of short 
stories than anywhere 
else, has pictured the life of 
the Creole in old] New Or- 
leans, La., with the touch 
of a master hand. The 
book is one of our classics. Pee ; 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons have brought out’ just_in“time. for the 
holiday season a beautiful edition of OLp CreoLe Days. It 
is illustrated with very satisfactory photogravures by Albert 
Herter. The illustratorgshas entered thoroly into the 
spirit of the work and has pictured with deft hand the charac- 
ters described by Mr. Cable. Little Pauline of the Café des 
Exilés, the seven beautiful maidens of the Plantation Belles 
Memoiselles, the young Dutchman peeping thru _ the 
window at ’Tite Poulette, and others that lovers of OLp 
CrEOLE Days remember so well, add much to the value of this 
volume. The book is covered in green cloth, with a magnolia 
in white and gold on the front. This edition can be recom- 
mended heartily as an acceptable Christmas gift. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Some of the most discriminating book reviews that come 
our way appear in the London Journal of Education. Read- 
ers of Tur ScHoot JouRNAL Will be interested in the following 
comments on Andrew Lang’s new OrANGE Farry Book as 
showing how the book appears to English eyes, and the 
English method of commenting upon a book of the kind: 

“Tf Mr. Lang believes that no one reads prefaces but 
critics to save themselves the trouble of reading the books 
themselves, he should, from prudential considerations, take 
his prefaces a little more seriously, and not offer to his 
critics stones for bread. Fairy tales, he tells us, were ob- 





viously composed mainly for children, which accounts for 
the absence of the ‘improper’ element. Is it so? Were 
the fairy tales of Circe, Claypso, and Cyclops composed for 
children? How, he asks, is the family likeness between the 
‘stories of the remotest people’ to be accounted for? Partly 
they have been disseminated by warriors, travelers, and 
missionaries, and in part ‘the uniformity of human fancy 
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TAKE THE BLACK TAKE THE BLACK cries the cars 





From “ The Orange Fairy Book’’—Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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“‘ How slippery it is, Sam, and a five and twenty mile walk.” 
From ‘ Mr. Pickwick’s Christmas.’’—The Baker and Taylor Co. 


in early societies must be the cause.’ 
Verily these be stones, and we can 
only suppose that Mr. Lang has 
determined to prove his sense of 
humor—a quality which he allows 
is not common in authors — by 
treating his critics as Rhea did 
Cronos. In one case at least he 
has succeeded. One critic has not, 
to be honest, consumed the Gargan- 
tuan feast spread before him, but 
he has tasted all the courses and 
found some dainty and appetizing, 
and nothing that could be re- 
jected as unwholesome food for chil- 
dren. The first in the book, a 
native Rhodesian tale, is spoiled 
by a tame and pointless ending, 
but the second is not only a good 
story, but interesting as showing the 
mythopeeic instinct exercised on so 
recent an event as the advent of the 
white men. Take again two stories 
towards the end of the volume— 
‘The Princess Belle-Flor’ and ‘The 
White Slipper’—there are curious 
points of likeness between these 
and the tales of Psyche and Cinde- 
rella, and we should like to know 
whether the resemblances are psy- 
chological or historical. To the illus- 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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trations we can award unmixed 
praise: they are well imagined, 
correct in drawing, and harmo- 
nious in color.” 

After all, the Oranee Farry 
Book is a welcome addition to one 
of the best libraries for children 
that has ever been gotten together. 
Boys and girls never tire of the 
delightful stories in the Andrew 
Lang fairy books of various 
colors, Brown, Red, Blue, Green, 
etc., the present year’s volume 
being in name and in wondrously 
beautiful colored illustration, an 
orange book. 


There is very little embroidery 
or gold lace about it, but for plain 
wearability and every-day useful- 
ness no more —— Christ- 
mas present could be selected for 
a student or literary man than 
LippincotT?r’s GAZETTEER. 

For the benefit of those who 
are not familiar with the work, 
it may be stated that Lirpincott’s 
GAZETTEER is a es dic- 
tionary of the world. It contains 
the most recent and authentic in- 
formation respecting the countries 
cities, towns, islands, rivers, 
mountains, seas, lakes, etc., in 
every portion of the globe. No 
country is too large to receive a 
careful, complete description. If 
there is any town in the world too 
small to appear in the GAZETTEER, 
the editor of Tor ScHooL JouRNAL 
has so far failed to learn of such 
a place. Certainly the volume is 
consulted almost daily by Tue 
ScHoou JOURNAL, and its author- 
ity is considered as final. 

A new edition of the GAZETTEER 
was brought out a few months 
since, under the editorship of 
Angelo Heilprin, of the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale Univer- 
sity, ex-president of the Geograph- 
ical Society of Philadelphia, and 
Fellow of the Geographical Society 
of London; and Louis Heilprin, 
author of the Hisrorican Rer- 
ERENCE Book, ete. This edition 
contains 2,053 pages of the most 
accurately compiled material, for 
collecting which all the latest 
discoveries and the most modern 
appliances for obtaining the facts 
have been employed. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
$12.50.) 

Frank Ver Beck can draw bears 
funny enough to make the pro- 
verbial cat laugh. His book this 

year is called Ver Becx’s Book or 
Bears. The frontispiece is a Christ- 
mas hold-up, a painting in color 
which the author hopes ‘‘will be 
appreciated by life insurance offici- 
als.’ The lines accompanying the 
pictures, the title-page informs us, 
were thought out by Hanna Rion 
and Hayden Carruth, a number of 
the worst ones by the artist, and the 
best ones by the bear himself. The 
book ‘‘is not dedicated to the Hunt- 
er, Roosevelt, the Foxy Roberts, 
the Chameleon, Thompson-Seton, 
the Untamed London, or even Uncle 
Remus Harris, but to the poetic, 
fantastic, idealistic, painter of ani- 
mals, F. S. Church.”’ The bears of 
Bruin-Town is a page made up for 
“iat geography. Next time you 

ave a vacation, Mr. Ver Beck sug- 
gests, beg your Uncle George to take 
you to Bruin-Town. Read the red 
poetry and see if Bruin-Town is not 
a nicer place than even Glen Island 
or Newport. 

And so the nonsense goes on from 
beginning toend. No Christmas can 
be quite complete without this book 
of bears. (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia.) 
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Tue Happy-Go-Lucky, or LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF A 
Goop-For-Nortuine, is a little story translated from the 
German of Joseph Freiherr von Eichendorff, by Mrs. A. L. 
Wister. It is a half-song, half-prose poem, recording in the 
first person the adventures of a musician who yielded to the 
longings of his heart for spring, and flowers, and trees, and 
all that was beautiful, most of all the lovely Lady Fair, 
whom his fancy sought. 

Happy-Go-Lucky is really hardly a story; it is rather 
the outpourings in a beautiful poetic prose of a joyous, 
merry heart. Yet the author holds the reader’s interest, 
and most intense interest, from the first page to the last,— 
where the strolling violinist finds the Lady Fair who long 
had been queen of his song and his dreams. None but a 
German could have written the little tale, and Mrs. Wister 
has done us good service in allowing those who cannot read 
the original text to forget for the time the prose of hum- 
drum every-day life in the charm of its pages. The book is 
beautifully illustrated in color and tint and dainty marginal 
drawings. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


The author of Everypay Luncueons, Olive Green, opens 
her very useful book with a humorous dissertation on ‘‘lunch- 
eons wise, and luncheons foolish.” 
A study of the sensible suggestions 
and recipes which she gives makes 
evident the fact that she favors 
strongly the ‘‘luncheons wise,” and 
that she is determined the house- 
keepers whose friends are clever 
enough to give them Evererypay 
LuncHreons for Christmas, shall 
know too how to pagent such prac- 
ticable, yet delectable,mid-day meals. 

The book includes recipes for quick 
soups, dainty dishes of fish, meats 
suitable for luncheon, easy ways of 
cooking vegetables, eggs, and omelets, 
quick breads, sandwich fillings, simple 
salads, beverages, desserts for lunch- 
eon, besides menus for ‘‘three hun- 
G. P. Putnam’s ‘Sons dred and sixty-five every-day lunch- 

eons.” The difficulty with most of 
the so-called “cook-books” is that the dishes described are 
too elaborate and too expensive for ordinary people to afford. 
It is the purpose of the author of Everypay LuncnEons 
to show how appetizing dishes may be prepared‘ at very 
slight expense, and without ‘‘too great a tax upon the woman 
who is her own maid.” ‘The book is bound in blue ‘‘check- 
ered gingham,” to match the housewife’s big apron. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

Mr. Edwin N. Bacon has done an incalculable service in 
preparing with such great care and in so unusually interest- 
ing a manner, the Story of the Connecticut River and the 
valley of the Connecticut. The author tells ‘the historic 
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facts and gives careful descriptions of the river thru all its 
course of three hundred and fifty miles from mountain to 
sea. As he says in his preface, 
the story of the Connecticut River 
is ‘‘full to its last chapter of inter- 
est and inspiration, with much of 
romance, of stirring incident, of 
thrilling adventure, of the exhibi- 
tion of heroism, devotion, faith, 
energy, broad enterprise, large- 
mindedness, and the true American 
spirit.” 

The first section of the book is 
devoted to the history with which 
the river is connected, including 
the Dutch discovery, the English 
discoveries, the pioneer river settle- 
ments, the colonial history, Indian 
wars, and particular incidents—as, 
for instance, the Sack of Deerfield 
—which occurred along the banks. 
The second part includes romance G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
of navigation, such as the locks 
and canals and steamboats and boating. The third part of 
the book is devoted to the topography of the Connecticut 
River and the Connecticut Valley. The value of the work 
is very rk, gd enhanced by the nearly one hundred illustra- 
tions which accompany the text. Most of these are repro- 
ductions of photographs taken along the river, and show 
the Connecticut in every phase, from its source to the 
mouth. The book is oy octavo, printed in excellent 
readable type, and the whole is boxed to render it suitable 
for sending thru the mails or by express, as a holiday gift. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


To those who know the joy of rambling, the very word by- 
em makes at once its own appeal. Not alone to these, 

owever, for the by-paths along which Mr. Henry C. Shelley 
leads us, or rather, lets us wander, are LireraRY By-Patus 
iN Otp Enauianp. Mr. Shelley’s itinerary, if the word is 
not too suggestive of plans laid with painstaking care and 
carried out with conscientious exactness—takes us first with 
Edmund Spenser as our conductor, to the home of Sir Philip 
Sidney, of which Mr. Shelley says, ‘‘Penhurst cottage homes 
of the twentieth century perpetuate the semblance of those 
village homes which clustered about the mansion of the Sid- 
ney’s in the sixteenth century.” 

Passing by the quaint Jordans meeting-house and the 
country around Chalfont, St. Giles, rich in its memory of 
the Society of Friends, and seeming to harmonize with the 

eaceful tenets of these gentle associates and followers of 
William Penn, let us see thru the author’s eyes Stoke Poges 
Churchyard, the setting of Gray’s ‘‘Elegy.”’ 

B&‘‘Each picture in the poem has its faithful counterpart; 
the eye-witnesses to the fidelity with which the poet has 
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WINDSOR BRIDGE, WINDSOR-——-MOUNT ASCUTNEY IN THE DISTANCE, 
From_Bacon’s Interesting Story of the Connecticut River! published by"G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
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From “QuvueEEN’s Musrum aNp OTHER FanciruLt Tauss”’ by Frank R. Stockton, 


Copyright 1906, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“While the dragon was thus engaged with the bees the bee man rushed forward, 


seized the child and hurried away.” 


caught the inner likeness of the mute objects which sat for 
the models of his immortal canvas. To the south, a line of 
‘rugged elms’ stands guard by the churchyard wall, and 
in the summer sun their shadows mingle with the yew-tree’s 
shade, beneath which, 


‘Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.’ ”’ 


Mr. Shelley does not always permit us to go in ways that 
seem at first sight alluring. We must visit the little village 
of Ecclefechan, the home of Carlyle’s boyhood. Little is 
changed here; the school he attended still stands. In sur- 
roundings and appearance it has changed but little; it is 
still as bare and forbidding asin his day. An answer given 
by an inhabitant to the ee question of a devotee, will give 
an idea of the attitude of those who live there now toward 
the man who brought their little town to the world’s notice. 
‘* Ay, there was Tom; he gaed awa’ up to London, but I dinna 
think he ever did muckle guid.” 

Enough has been said to show the charming informality 
of the book, another interesting feature of which is the num- 
of the photographs taken by the author and scattered 
liberally thru the volume. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
$3.00 net.) 


Susan Coolidge understands child-nature and writes simple 
good stories. In A SHxar or Stortss she tells eleven stories, 
wholesome and entertaining, each with a moral more or less 
concealed. Old fables are very aptly connected with every- 
day life. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.25.) 


Brenpa’s Warp, by Helen Leah Reed, is an interesting 
series of events, linked together by means of the leading 
character, Martine, a bright, lovable Chicago girl who attends 
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school in Boston. It helps the reader 
to see the funny side of really amusing 
incidents. Many historical facts regard- 
ing Boston and vicinity are introduced 
without interrupting the story. A good 
book for girls, and entertaining to all. 
A sequel to ‘“‘Amy in Acadia.” Illus- 
trated from drawings by Frank T. Mer- 
rill. (Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.) 


Oxtp Home Day at Hazreitown, by 
A. G. Plympton, makes the old home 
day sentiment the basis of a pretty 
story. Roxy, a bright, “weg girl, and 
her dear old grandmother have been 
living with Roxy’s uncle and vixenish 
aunt, and have been made to feel that 
they were only ‘‘encumbrances.”’ Ong 
day Roxy and her grandmother manage 
to get away to visit the old homestead, 
and find that it is being auctioned off. 
It is bought by a stranger who proves 
to be Roxy’s father, returned from the 
Klondyke. The story is well told and 
interesting. The characters are few but 
well pictured. Roxy and her grandmother 
are especially good. [Illustrated by Clara 
E. Atwood. (Little, Brown & Co. $1.25.) 


The Dragon Painter, by Mary McNeil 
Tenollosa (Sidney McCall), is a simple 
fascinating Japanese love story. 

There are but five characters in the 
story. Kano Indare, a noted painter, and 
the last of his family; Ume’-ko, his 
beautiful and talented daughter; Mata, 
the faithful old servant and childhood 
nurse of Ume’-ko; Tatsu, a wild moun- 
tain painter—the Dragon Painter—and 
Ando Uchida, an old friend of Kano’s, 
who is instrumental in bringing Tatsu to 
Kano. 

Kano’s wife having died when Ume’-ko 
was a baby, he has lived alone with his 
art, daughter, and old servant. He con- 
stantly grieves that he has no son to 
continue the family name, and secrets of 
his art. 

Ando, the friend, sees Tatsu and rec- 
ognizes his talent, tells Kano of him, and 
finally brings the two together. 

Kano wishes to adopt the boy, but 
Tatsu will not consent until he is per- 
suaded that the ‘‘ Dragon Maiden”’ whom 
he has dreamed of, painted, and hunted, 
lives there with Kano. Kano wishes him 
to wed Ume’-ko for art’s sake alone. 
Tatsu, on the other hand, is an ardent 
lover, and for a time drops his painting 
and devotes himself to the ‘‘ Dragon 
Maiden”? Ume’-ko, much to the disgust 
and annoyance of Kano. For the love of 
a man for a maid is a matter never to 
be shown or spoken of in Japan. 

Poor Ume’ is between two fires—her angered father, who 
is about ready to do away with her if that will bring Tatsu 
back to his art; and her devoted lover, who is ready to give 
up his art for her. 

The quiet, happy home becomes a storm-center, until 
Ume’ my | pen to leave Tatsu to mourn her as dead and 
work out his own salvation. 

When Tatsu, after a terrible illness and struggle with self, 
at last returns to his art, his little wife Ume’-ko comes back 
to him from her hiding-place, the Convent on the hill. 

The story is simple and picturesque, and the impossibility 
of it only adds to its interest. (Illustrated by Gertrude 
McDaniel. Little, Brown & Co. 12mo. $1.50.) 


Caroline F. Benton’s little book Saturpay MorniINnGs: oR 
Practica Lessons In HOUSEKEEPING, FOR CHILDREN, as it 
might be called, is very good. The routine work of the 
house is described in a story. Margaret learns, on Saturday 
mornings, with her mother or aunt to show her, how to do 
everything that a housekeeper should know. A good book 
for mothers to use with their children. (Dana Estes & Co. 
75 cents.) 


Pra Biossom anp Mustarp Seep, by Grace Squires, is a 
charming story of two orphan children who were playmates. 
They lived in a happy, beautiful world mentally, for perv 4 
were dream-children, and their world was peopled wit 
fairies. They lived the fairy tales they heard. 

At last they both were adopted by some wealthy people 
and taken to their beautiful home to live. To them this was 
the culmination of their fairy life. 

The story is sweet and simple. Many a child is living 
just such a fairy(jlifeVallbyjithemselves. Illustrated by 
Dianthe W. Horne. (Dana Estes & Co. 75 cents.) 
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Who would want 
to play with those 
fashionable dolls 
from Paris, or those 
young ladies who call 
‘‘mama”’ every time 
you squeeze them just 
a little bit, when one 
may enjoy such 
society as Lapy 
HoLityHOCK AND HER 
Frienps the RapisH 
Basirs, the Pansy 
Lapigs, the Poppy 
Mains, Apple JACK, 
Rastus Prune, and 
his Moruer Drinau, 
Jack o’LANTERNS, 
the Krtp MaIpeEn, 
and all the rest? 

This delightful 
book of NatTuRE 
Douts is the work 
of Margaret Coulson 
Walker. The portraits 
of this interesting 
social set have been 
painted or drawn by 
Mary Isabel Hunt. The book will fascinate every child 
who has the good fortune to see it and to make for herself 
the queer little dolls described. It is original and very 
entertaining; in fact, one of the best juveniles of the year. 
(The Baker & Taylor Co., New York.) 


JANET, Her WINTER IN QueBeEc, by Anna Chapin Ray, 
author of the ‘‘Teddy” books, is a wholesome story of five 
young people (two of them Canadians—a brother and sister, 
the other two a brother and sister, typical New Yorkers), 
who‘‘do’’Quebec with all the enthusiasm of up-to-date Young 
America. The girls toboggan, visit the famous old battle- 
ground on snowshoes, explore the forts under the guidance 
and protection of their brothers, and the daylight hours not 
being long enough, carry their out-door 
pleasures far into the long winter nights. 
There is a young Englishman, Sir George 
Porteous, whose original way of doing and 
saying things furnishes many humorous 
touches. Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 





The Baker & Taylor Co. 


The value of the life stories of noble men 
is universally admitted to be one of the greatest 
assets in the formation of character. Many 
a man whose life has counted for the world’s 
betterment has traced his first realization of 
the meaning and possibilities of life to some 
biography read when he was first awakening 
to a sense of his own powers. That more boys 
do not get this stimulus is not because they are 
less ready to receive the inspiration which such 
lives afford, nor because of a lack of responsive- 
ness to the influence of high ideals as exempli- 
fied in such careers; but is simply due to the 
fact that biographies have generally been writ- 
ten for older people, and unless a lad_ has 
special facility or love for reading the difficul- 
ties to be overcome deter him from undertak- 
ing it, or if it is a required task very mate 
rially lessen its power for inspiration. We 
must consider, then, that every good biog- 
raphy which is prepared for boys to read 
and enjoy, is an addition of importance to the 
now constantly increasing supply of good 
juvenile literature. 

The life written by his secretaries, John G 
Nicolay and John Hay, will probably always 
remain the standard biography of President 
Lincoln. It is from this work that Miss Helen 
Nicolay, the daughter of one of the collabora- 
tors, has drawn the material from which, 
with careful adaptation, she has prepared 
Tue Boys’ Lire or ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

The work has been carefully and faithfully 
done, and cannot fail to leave on every boy 
who reads it an impress of the lofty ideals 
which made Lincoln, in spite of the almost 
insurmountable obstacles of his boyhood and 
early manhood, first a citizen, ready to lay 
aside his own interest for what he deemed 
right, and later, leader of the nation in its 
greatest crisis. Such illustrations as are 
shown will help make clear the crudities of that 
frontier life and the lack of advantages which 
every school-boy of to-day takes as a matter 
of course. ‘The Century Co., New York City. 
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In Nancy RUTLEDGE, 
Katharine Pyle has given us 
another one of her charming 
child studies. She is so vitally 
in touch with child-life that 
one feels all the way that she 
is going back to the days of 
her own youth for inspiration. 
Miss Pyle’s little readers will 
— ive with Nancy and 
her brothers and friends thru 
their every-day experiences Lemon Pig. From “Lady 
all their childish hopes and Hollyback and Her Friends.” 
fears, and the illustrations The Baker & Taylor Co. 
give a finishing touch to an 
all-round satisfactory and artistic production. The book is 
gotten up in attractive holiday dress, withlargetype. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., Boston. 12mo. $1.25.) 


AFLOAT ON THE DoaeerR Bank, by H. C. Moore, is a story 
of the life on a trawling vessel in the North Sea, and a trip 
to China in search of hidden treasures. It is very enter- 
taining and full of adventure and wholesome fun. It is 
illustrated by J. C. Prater. (Dana Estes & Co.) 


Power Lot, Gop Hetp Us, by Sarah McL. Greene, is the 
unusual and non-committal title of an unusually interesting 
book. The story deals with a young! New York ‘‘swell”’ 
afflicted with an aggravated case of intemperate indulgence 
in everything he desires, whose family physician ships him 
to Power Lot to be made a man of. He is made to believe 
that his entire fortune has been eaten up by his recklessness, 
and arrives at Power Lot almost penniless and forced to work 
for the price of even a two-cent postage stamp. The process 
of being made over is a trying ordeal for the hero, but with 
the encouragement of the heroine, and practical common 
sense of those about him, he makes a valiant struggle, and, 
of course, comes off victor. The story is told with infinite 
skill, and the characters are invested with a charm which 
arouses a keen interest in the reader, and it is with genuine 
regret that he parts with these people at the end of the story 
A breath of cheerful humor pervades the book (The Baker 
& Taylor Co. $1.50.) 








n“Y 


un, THE DARLING DEARS,”’ SHE SAID. 


$1.50.) From ‘‘ Racketty-Packetty House.’’—The Century Co. 
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In Storres From Scottish History, Madalen G. Edgar 
has given us a series of spirited narratives that run from the 
struggle for freedom under Wallace and Bruce, down to the 
union of the crowns under Edward VI. Here are all the 
Scottish heroes that the old and young alike love. On 
every page there in a stirring tale of warfare and adventure; 
of fierce-fought battle or stern Border raid; of chivalry and 
of love. This story-history is based upon the tales that 
Scott told to his beloved grandson as they rode together 
thru the woods round Abbotsford, and every child who reads 
it may dream, too, of that fascinating land of old romance. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. Illustrated. 340 
pages. 16mo. 60 cents.) 


V 





The attractive title of Herbert Bashford’s story for boys 
THE TENTING OF THE TILLICUMS, awakes the interest from 
the start in the adventures in a camp on Puget Sound, of 
four boys who call themselves the Tillicums, an Indian 
synonym for friends. This story of camp life in the far 
West rings true, and holds the attention of old and young 
alike. We are greatly indebted to Mr. Bashford for this 
wholesome addition to the Twentieth Century Juveniles. 
The book is attractively illustrated by Mr. Copeland. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 200 pages. 12mo. Cloth. 
75 cents.) 


TALES FrRoM HeEroportus, by H. A. Havell, is a worthy 
addition to the list of books available for supplementary 
reading. For the boys and girls who will later read these 

cries in the original it’ will be'a pleasant foretaste“of their 











SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION’ FROM ‘‘ FAMOUS AMEUICAN SONGS.” 


~~ ‘BY GUSTAV KOBBE 
Published by Thomas Ys Crowell_& Co. New York. 
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ture wor k, and fcr those who will never read Greek it will 
compensate, in part at least, for their loss. What a fine old 
teller of tales he was! The stories cannot fail to interest 
children. The tales have been so selected and arranged as 
to give a fairly consecutive history of the Greek struggle 
for liberty, leaving off at the point where, the danger from 
Persian invasion being past, Athens is about to begin the 
great pe of its ascendency. The volume is illustrated, 
printed in clear type, and of convenient size. (T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. New York.) 




















SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION FROM 
THE OPEN SECRET OF NAZARETH.” 
BY BRADLEY GILMAN. 


Published by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, New York, have just issued 
a new pocket edition of Thoreau’s Excurions, with a bio- 
graphical sketch by his warm personal friend and admirer, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. The Excursions speak for them- 
selves—Emerson for the man. Those who revere the mem- 
ory of Thoreau will be glad to read the concluding lines of this 
sketch. ‘‘The country knows not yet, or in the least part, 
how great ason it has lost. It seems an injury that he should 
leave in the midst of his broken task, which none else can 
finish * * * His soul was made for the noblest society; 
he had in a short life exhausted the capabilities of this world; 
wherever there is knowledge, wherever there is virtue, 
wherever there is beauty, he will find a home.” 18mo, per 
vol. 35cents.) 


The same publishers have also brought out THE Maine 
Woops (Thoreau), with an introduction by Annie Russell 
Marble. 

The little book is also gotten up in the same attractive red 
cloth binding. (35 cents.) 

Another of the same series is FrrEstpE TRAVELS, by James 
Russell Lowell, with introductory remarks by William P. 
Trent. 

This little volume treats of the Cambridge of thirty years 
ago, of Lowell’s travels in Italy and elsewhere, and contains 
a chapter on ‘‘A Few Bits of Roman Mosaic.” (85 cents.) 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have also brought out a new edi- 
tion (same binding) of Tur TaLes or A WaysipE Inn, H. W. 
Longfellow. Introduction by Nathan Haskell Dole. (35 
cents. ) 


Katrina, by Roy Rolfe Gilson, captivates the interest of 
the reader from the beginning, when she first appears as a 
grave little schoolgirl, and continues to hold it as she passes 
quietly and naturally from girlhood into a womanhood 
which could not be otherwise than charming under the 
guidance of her dear old father, the optimistic and guileless 
Professor June, and his friend, the ever-youthful (in spite 
of the years that have passed over him), Mr. Larry, whose 
inimitable drollery endears him to everyone. The home life 
of these three is ideal, and is drawn with such skill and 
deftness of touch that the most every-day incidents which 
make up the story are invested with a charm that endures 
to the end. An atmosphere of calm, quiet repose and 
cheery content distinguishes the book and makes it one 
well worth reading. (Baker & TaylorCo New York $1.50 ) 
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‘Harry, with his heart beating fast, . . looked out into the Antechapel.” 
From ‘‘ Harding of St. Timothy’s.’”’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Au. THE YEAR IN THE GARDEN, compiled by Esther Mat- 
son. This is a year book for nature lovers, with a thought for 
each day in the year, from Burroughs, Bryant, Keats, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Cowper, Swinburne, Emerson, Rossetti, Tenny- 
son, Wordsworth, and many another lover of out-doors. 
The compiler has regarded and carried out the fact that each 
writer has had his favorite season or month, thus giving the 
volume literary interest as well as the special attractiveness 
of nature books. It is a book as full of the season’s changes 
as the year itself—as refreshing as a visit to a real garden. 
(Illustrated. 160 pages. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. Lim 
leather, boxed, $1.50, net. Postage ten cents. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York.) 


In True Birp Srortes Olive Thorne Miller has collected 
some of her observations of birds, particularly birds kept in 
the home. All are about the common birds we all ought to 
know, but so few really do. It is an interesting and profit- 
able book, would be especially helpful for nature work to 
teachers of primary grades. The book is illustrated by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 60 cents 
net. Postpaid.) 


Reapy, THE ReE1IABLE, by Lily F. Wendhoeft, 
is a story for dog-lovers. It tells of a dog of 
doubtful ancestry, but faithful and intelligent, 
that cares for a little girl. It is a good story 
for little folks, and has a practical lesson for them. 
The illustrations are by Chase Emerson. (Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50.) 


Marriaotp (illustrated), is a new story from 
the pen of Edith Francis Foster which tells of 
an adventurous summer spent at the seashore 
by two little girls and their cousin open Gs a 
wilful and masterful boy of fifteen. The children 
were always out when the sun was shining and 
the breezes blowing. Sometimes they would 
swim and let the rollers lift them, and then, 
when their feet touched the sand, they jumped 
over each wave as it passed. There are sand 
beaches and cliffs, and endless woods behind 
them, and country roads, and a village post-office, 
and the most fascinating play places under the 
cliffs that a child ever dreamed of. There is a 
smugglers’ cave, too. Marigold, one_of the 
adaptive twins, has asad quarrel with Rodney, 
but it is all made up between them when they are 
lost on the rocks in the fog and the rising tide. 
It is a story of beach life that will appeal to the 
little folk. (Dana Estes & Co., Boston.) 


Mr. Ralph Henry Barbour has added a new ~~~ — 
title to his rapidly growing list of books for ¢ i 
boys—and their sisters too, for that matter. ;, 
Tue Crimson SwEaTER, like its predecessors, is a 
story of school life, full of ty oe adventures, 
fun, and frolic; but showing behind it all a 
spirit of manliness, and fair play in circumstances 
that are indeed trying in the extreme. Roy 
Porter is the principal character,and hisfriendship 
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for Harry, the daughter of the 
headmaster, adds a pretty bit of 
4 juvenile romance to the tale. The 

story, like the others of Mr. Bar- 
bour’s, is clean, fresh and bright. 
(The Century Co., New York. 
$1.50.) 


MEG AND THE OTHERS, by Har- 
riet T. Comstock, is a tale of the 
real Long Ago, told to two little 
girls, after supper time, by their 
grandmother. Meg was a little 
old-fashioned child who lived on 
a lonely farm. She was left very 
much to herself. There was a 
boy who came once a week to 
play with her. He and Meg were 
the best of chums. They did not 
know how much they meant to 
each other until the Bosom Friend 
appeared. This was Little Mary 
—very pretty and very bright. 
She came from a far, big city, 
where little girls are different 
from their country cousins. The 
children have all the lovable 
faults of the happy, healthy, 
adventurous young people of the 
present day. Once they all ran 
away together and were rescued 
late at night in a lonely hut by 
the Sand Man. There isasplendid 
secret in it about Grandpa and 
Grandma. It is excellently il- 
lustrated by M. Power O’Malley. 
This is one of the most winning 
stories that Miss Comstock has 
written for children. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York. 150 pages. 12mo. Cloth. 75 cents.) 


GERMELSHAUSEN is as much of a classic of Germany as 
is the somewhat similar legend of our own country, ‘‘Rip 
Van Winkle,’ here. For the benefit of readers who cannot 
understand the original, a translation of the story from the 
German of Friedrich Gerstaecker has been made by Clara 
M. Lathrop. 

GERMELSHAUSEN is the tale of a sunken village which 
comes to the surface for one day every hundred years. 
An artist, wandering about the country in search of material 
for his sketch book, happens along on the magic day. He 
dines with the mayor of the village, dances with the mayor’s 
daughter at the great festival held in the evening, and thru 
the friendliness of the latter, a beautiful girl, he is spirited 
away to the woods ere the cracked church bell strikes the 
midnight hour, when the village and all the inhabitants must 
sink into the morass again, to remain there until ‘‘the day” 
comes once more, a century hence. The story is a charmin 
one, and the translation has been carefully made. (Thos. Y. 
Crowell & Company, New York. 50 cents.) 





“That will do, Horace,” said the newcomer, “‘ you can rest awhile.” 
From “ The Crimson Sweater.” The Century Co. 
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In Srorres From Scottish History, Madalen G. Edgar 
has given us a series of spirited narratives that run from the 
struggle for freedom under Wallace and Bruce, down to the 
union of the crowns under Edward VI. Here are all the 
Scottish heroes that the old and young alike love. On 
every page there in a stirring tale of warfare and adventure; 
of fierce-fought battle or stern Border raid; of chivalry and 
of love. This story-history is based upon the tales that 
Scott told to his beloved grandson as they rode together 
thru the woods round Abbotsford, and every child who reads 
it may dream, too, of that fascinating land of old romance. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. Illustrated. 340 
pages. 16mo. 60 cents.) 


The attractive title of Herbert Bashford’s story for boys 
Tue TENTING OF THE TILLICUMS, awakes the interest from 
the start in the adventures in a camp on Puget Sound, of 
four boys who call themselves the Tillicums, an Indian 
synonym for friends. This story of camp life in the far 
West rings true, and holds the attention of old and young 
alike. We are greatly indebted to Mr. Bashford for this 
wholesome addition to the Twentieth Century Juveniles. 
The book is attractively illustrated by Mr. Copeland. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 200 pages. 12mo. Cloth. 
75 cents.) 


TaLEes FROM Heroportus, by H. A. Havell, is a worthy 
addition to the list of books available for supplementary 
reading. For the boys and girls who will later read these 

cries in the original it’ will be'a pleasant foretaste"of their 
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ture wor k, and fcr those who will never read Greek it will 
compensate, in part at least, for their loss. What a fine old 
teller of tales he was! The stories cannot fail to interest 
children. The tales have been so selected and arranged as 
to give a fairly consecutive history of the Greek struggle 
for liberty, leaving off at the point where, the danger from 
Persian invasion being past, Athens is about to begin the 
great pape of its ascendency. The volume is illustrated, 
printed in clear type, and of convenient size. (T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. New York.) 

















SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION FROM 
“THE OPEN SECRET OF NAZARETH.” 
BY BRADLEY GILMAN. 


Published by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, New York, have just issued 
a new pocket edition of Thoreau’s Excurions, with a bio- 
graphical sketch by his warm personal friend and admirer, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. The Excursions speak for them- 
selves—Emerson for the man. Those who revere the mem- 
ory of Thoreau will be glad to read the concluding lines of this 
sketch. ‘‘The country knows not yet, or in the least part, 
how great ason it has lost. It seems an injury that he should 
leave in the midst of his broken task, which none else can 
finish * * * His soul was made for the noblest society; 
he had in a short life exhausted the capabilities of this world; 
wherever there is knowledge, wherever there is virtue, 
wherever there is beauty, he will find a home.” 18mo, per 
vol. 35cents.) 


The same publishers have also brought out THE Maine 
Woops (Thoreau), with an introduction by Annie Russell 
Marble. 

The little book is also gotten up in the same attractive red 
cloth binding. (35 cents.) 

Another of the same series is FrrestpE TrAve.s, by James 
Russell Lowell, with introductory remarks by William P. 
Trent. 

This little volume treats of the Cambridge of thirty years 
ago, of Lowell’s travels in Italy and elsewhere, and contains 
a chapter on ‘‘A Few Bits of Roman Mosaic.” (35 cents.) 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have also brought out a new edi- 
tion (same binding) of Tur TaLres or A WaysiIpE Inn, H. W. 
— Introduction by Nathan Haskell Dole. (35 
cents. 


Katrina, by Roy Rolfe Gilson, captivates the interest of 
the reader from the beginning, when she first appears as a 
grave little schoolgirl, and continues to hold it as she passes 
quietly and naturally from girlhood into a womanhood 
which could not be otherwise than charming under the 
guidance of her dear old father, the optimistic and guilelesgs 
Professor June, and his friend, the ever-youthful (in spite 
of the years that have passed over him), Mr. Larry, whose 
inimitable drollery endears him to everyone. The home life 
of these three is ideal, and is drawn with such skill and 
deftness of touch that the most every-day incidents which 
make up the story are invested with a charm that endures 
to the end. An atmosphere of calm, quiet repose and 
cheery content distinguishes the book and makes it one 
well worth reading. (Baker & TaylorCo New York $1.50 ) 
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‘Harry, with his heart beating fast, 


Aut THE YEAR IN THE GARDEN, compiled by Esther Mat- 
son. This is a year book for nature lovers, with a thought for 
each day in the year, from Burroughs, Bryant, Keats, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Cowper, Swinburne, Emerson, Rossetti, Tenny- 
son, Wordsworth, and many another lover of out-doors. 
The compiler has regarded and carried out the fact that each 
writer has had his favorite season or month, thus giving the 
volume literary interest as well as the special attractiveness 
of nature books. It is a book as full of the season’s changes 
as the year itself—as refreshing as a visit to a real garden. 
(Illustrated. 160 pages. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. Lim 
leather, boxed, $1.50, net. Postage ten cents. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York.) 


In True Brirp Srorres Olive Thorne Miller has collected 
some of her observations of birds, particularly birds kept in 
the home. All are about the common birds we all ought to 
know, but so few really do. It is an interesting and profit- 
able book, would be especially helpful for nature work to 
teachers of primary grades. The book is illustrated by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 60 cents 
net. Postpaid.) 


Reavy, THE RELIABLE, by Lily F. Wendhoeft, 
is a story for dog-lovers. It tells of a dog of 
doubtful ancestry, but faithful and intelligent, 
that cares for a little girl. It is a good story 
for little folks, and has a practical lesson for them. 
The illustrations are by Chase Emerson. (Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50.) 


Marrcotp (illustrated), is a new story from 
the pen of Edith Francis Foster which tells of 
an adventurous summer spent at the seashore 
by two little girls and their cousin ee a 
wilful and masterful boy of fifteen. The children 
were always out when the sun was shining and 
the breezes blowing. Sometimes they would 
swim and let the rollers lift them, and then, 
when their feet touched the sand, they jumped 
over each wave as it passed. There are sand 
beaches and cliffs, and endless woods behind 
them, and country roads, and a village post-office, 
and the most fascinating play places under the 
cliffs that a child ever dreamed of. There is a 
smugglers’ cave, too. Marigold, one_of the 
adaptive twins, has asad quarrel with Rodney, 
but it is all made up between them when they are 
lost on the rocks in the fog and the rising tide. 
It is a story of beach life that will appeal to the 
little folk. (Dana Estes & Co., Boston.) 


Mr. Ralph Henry Barbour has added a new ~~. — 


title to his rapidly growing list of books for f 
boys—and their sisters too, for that matter. ;. lig 
Tue Crimson Sweater, like its predecessors, isa “\_ 
story of school life, full of ~~ adventures, ‘ 
fun, and frolic; but showing behind it all a 
spirit of manliness, and fair play in circumstances 
that are indeed trying in the extreme. Roy 
Porter is the principal character,and hisfriendship 


- looked out into the Antechapel.” 
From “ Harding of St. Timothy’s.’”’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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for Harry, the daughter of the 
headmaster, adds a pretty bit of 
‘| juvenile romance to the tale. The 
story, like the others of Mr. Bar- 
bour’s, is clean, fresh and bright. 
(The Century Co., New York. 
$1.50.) 


MEG AND THE OTHERS, by Har- 
riet T. Comstock, is a tale of the 
real Long Ago, told to two little 
girls, after supper time, by their 
grandmother. Meg was a little 
old-fashioned child who lived on 
a lonely farm. She was left very 
much to herself. There was a 
boy who came once a week to 
play with her. Heand Meg were 
the best of chums. They did not 
know how much they meant to 
each other until the Bosom Friend 
appeared. This was Little Mary 
—very pretty and very bright. 
She came from a far, big city, 
where little girls are different 
from their country cousins. The 
children have all the lovable 
faults of the happy, healthy, 
adventurous young people of the 
present day. Once they all ran 
away together and were rescued 
late at night in a lonely hut by 
the Sand Man. There isasplendid 
secret in it about Grandpa and 
Grandma. It is excellently il- 
lustrated by M. Power O’Malley. 
This is one of the most winning 
stories that Miss Comstock has 
written for children. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York. 150 pages. 12mo. Cloth. 75 cents.) 


GERMELSHAUSEN is as much of a classic of Germany as 
is the somewhat similar legend of our own country, ‘Rip 
Van Winkle,’ here. For the benefit of readers who cannot 
understand the original, a translation of the story from the 
German of Friedrich Gerstaecker has been made by Clara 
M. Lathrop. 

GERMELSHAUSEN is the tale of a sunken village which 
comes to the surface for one day every hundred years. 
An artist, wandering about the country in search of material 
for his sketch book, happens along on the magic day. He 
dines with the mayor of the village, dances with the mayor’s 
daughter at the great festival held in the evening, and thru 
the friendliness of the latter, a beautiful girl, he is spirited 
away to the woods ere the cracked church bell strikes the 
midnight hour, when the village and all the inhabitants must 
sink into the morass again, to remain there until ‘‘the day” 
comes once more, a century hence. The story is a charmin 
one, and the translation has been carefully made. (Thos. Y. 
Crowell & Company, New York. 50 cents.) 








“That will do, Horace,” said the newcomer, “ you can rest awhile,” 
From “ The Crimson Sweater.” The Century Co. 























From ‘“ Mother Goose.’’—Fox, Duffield & Co. 


Tue Brircu-Tree Farry Boox, companion volume to Mr. 
Clifton Johnson’s ‘‘Oak-Tree Fairy Book” which appeared 
last year, is a collection of stories gathered from all points of 
the world and retold for all who love Fairy Land and its in- 
habitants. Mr. Johnson in his preface says: ‘‘The tales in 
this book are drawn from many sources, and usually are the 
result of a comparison of several versions and a combination 
of the best features of these versions into a simple straight- 
forward whole such as children will read with understanding 
and pleasure. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.75.) 


One sometimes 
looks wistfully back 
to the time when a 
boy’s education, as in 
Greece and Rome, 
consisted largely in 
learning the hero 
tales of olden times, 
or the stories such as 
Homer or Aristo- 
prong could tell. 

f our present educa- 
tion is too crowded 
to permit the teach- 





re 4 } rh, ing of sufficient Latin 
(eet oe aid and Greek to let our 
7 boys enjoy these tales 





a seo <tef in their original —_. 
y fe ae the best we can do is 
Jeunch. and the Tigers to give them good 
BP ~G—S)~O2_ translations. Dr. 
In “The Punch and Judy Book.” Edmund J. Carpen- 


. ter has compiled a 
Pan ee re book of HELLENIC 


Taes which he has 
gathered from the great writers of antiquity. The tales are 
wisely chosen and carefully adapted. ‘‘The Battle of_ the 
Frogs and Mice” is taken from Homer; “‘Atalanta’s Foot- 
Race” from Aelian and Ovid; ‘‘Pandora’s Curiosity” from 
Hesiod;—but these are sufficient to indicate the nature of 
the work. 

The importance of the book lies in the fact that while it 
tells the boys the most delightful stories, it is giving thema 
key to that culture of the ancient world for which we have so 
little time to-day. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 





Betty Barrp, by Anna Hamlin Weikel, is a boarding- 
school story. Betty, a simple, old-fashioned girl, is sent to 
a fashionable boarding-school. At first her old-fashioned 
clothes and quaint ways are the cause of much comment 
and criticism by the girls, but by her attractiveness, wit, 
and pluck, she wins friends, and graduates as valedictorian 
of her class. It is a strong story well told. It is illustrated 
by Ethel P. Brown. (Little, Brown &Co. $1.50.) 


Allen French has written a new story of thrilling adventure 
for boys entitled Pexuam anp His Frienp Tim. The book 
s illustrated by Ch. Grunwald. Pelham was a lad of such 
spirit that he could hardly avoid getting into trouble, and 
im’s great misfortune was that he had to go to school. The 
plot is centered about a mill strike. The sons of the em- 
loyers form one union, the workingmen’s boys form another. 
The story is full of just the sort of moving incident that will 
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appeal to the boyish mind. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50.) 


Nothing can show more clearly the beautiful quality of 
Laura E. Richards’ new book of fables for old and young, 
og SILVER Crown, than the fable entitled ‘‘The Blind 
Child.” 

‘*Mother,”’ said the blind child, ‘‘ what a pity it is that every- 
body in this village, except you, is so ugly!” 

‘Bless your heart, my darling,’ said the mother; ‘‘ why 
do you say that?” 

‘‘T was sitting by the fountain,’’ said the blind child, ‘‘list- 
ening to the falling water, and the neighbors came to fill their 
pitchers, and I heard them talking. It was terrible! it seems 
that every one in the whole village is either bald or cross-eyed, 
wrinkled or misshapen. All save you, mother!”’ 

‘‘Bless your heart,’’ said the mother; and she looked at her 
gray, worn face in the little glass that hung on the wall. 

‘‘They did not like to praise your beauty before me!” 
cried the blind child. ‘‘They spoke your name, and then 
said, ‘Oh, hush, there is the child!’ Was it not foolish of 
them, mother? As if I did not know!” 

‘Bless your heart!” said the mother. 

(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.25.) 





Little Effie and Silas Marner. From “‘ Boys and 
Girls of George Eliot.”—Fox, Duffield & Co. 


A new novel by Mrs. Burnham is always eagerly awaited 
by the many readers who have enjoyed “The Right Prin- 
cess’ “‘Jewel,’’ ‘‘Miss Archer Archer’ ‘‘Miss Bagg’s Secre- 
tary,’ etc. Her latest story, THe OPENED SHuTTERS, intro- 
duces a charming group of new characters, and has the Maine 
coast for its background. The heroine, the daughter of a 

oor, ne’er-do-well artist, is left an orphan, and comes from 
er home in the West to Boston. fter a cold reception 
from her rather eccentric uncle and aunt, she is glad to take 
refuge with a more distant relative, ‘‘Thinkright” John- 
son, who lives on a farm at Casco Bay. It is called the Mill 
Farm from its proximity to an old disused tide-mill, whose 
closed shutters are symbolic of the bitter, discordant atti- 
tude of the girl’s mind. The influences which cause both 
to be opened round out the book. The necessary compli- 
cations of a good love story are furnished by an attractive 
Boston girl who becomes a warm friend of the heroine at 
Casco Bay, and keeps the reader guessing at the lot of 
John Dunham, the only available young man. This 
situation gives 
Mrs. Burnham 
a good _  oppor- 
tunity for the fine 
character - drawing 
and _ entertaining 
conversation which 
are found in all her 
books. The book 
is illustrated with 
a beautiful frontis- 
iece in color, by 
— ne r, : 
(Houghton, Mifflin See Se Se 
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In Cotontat Days, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, has been se- 
lected as one of the books most suitable to wear a holiday 
dress. The tales that picture so well the life just before the 
Revolution, ‘‘Howe’s Masquerade,” ‘‘Edward Randolph’s 
Portrait,” ‘‘Lady Eleanore’s Mantle,’ and ‘‘Old Esther 
Dudley’”’ all center around the Old Province House in Boston, 
and are loved by all who know them. 

The holiday aspect of the volume is given by the numerous 
—— of Frank T. Merrill, with which it is profusely illus- 
trated. 

The book will form a delightful gift for all who appreciate 


. what is good in book-making as well as book-writing. In 


addition to the profusion of drawings in black and white there 
are a number of well executed colored illustrations. (L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston. $2.50.) 


Tue Rivat Campers Artoart furnishes a sequel that carries 
on Ruel Perley Smith’s interesting tale of a party of boy 
campers, which was told in his earlier book ‘‘The Rival 
Campers.” The boys, with their leader Henry Burns, form 
a typical set of American lads off for a vacation. That they 
meet with some real dangers in their cruising is natural, and 
the original manner in which they sometimes solve the prob- 
lems which confront them is very characteristic. enry 
Burns is the kind of chap who are we glad to think furnishes 
the basis of an optimistic outlook for the future of the country, 
ready and resourceful, truthful, and with a fine sense of honor. 

The illustrations by Louis D. Gowing furnish pleasant 
views of the boys during their adventures. (L. C. Page 
& Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


Francis Miltoun’s ‘‘Rambles in 
Normandy” and ‘‘ Rambles in Brit- 
tany’”’ have assured a hearty recep- 
tion for the author’s new work, Ram- 
BLES ON THE RivierA. The author 
says that his book ‘‘makes no pre- 
tence at being a work of historical or 
archeological importance; nor yet is 
it a conventional work of travel or a 
glorified guide-book. It is merely a 
record of things seen and heard. 
* * * and is the result of many 
pleasant wanderings of the author 
and artist, chiefly by highway and 
byway in and out of the beaten 
track.” The illustrations are beauti- 
ful; they were made on the spot by 
Blanche McManusand add materially 
to the charm of the volume. They 
are reproduced in sepia or in black 
and white. (L. C. Page & Co., Boston. $2.50.) 





To the already widely popular ‘‘Little Cousin Series,”’ 
Blanche McManus adds Our LittrLe Scotcu Cousin and Our 
LirrLe Dutcu Cousin, Mary F. Nixon-Roulet Our Litre 
SpanisH Cousin, H. Lee M. Pike Our LitrLe Panama 
Cousin, and Claire M. Coburn Our LittLe SwepisH Cousin. 
This is a series of capital juvenile books of travel and discrip- 
tion, containing enough story to carry the children thru with- 
out any hitch and by introducing readers to the children 
across the water helping them to understand the difference 
in the environment amid which their little friends grow up. 
The many quaint customs with which they meet are sure to 
interest, al the child life of foreign lands cannot fail to inspire 
them with the hope of one day seeing it for themselves. (L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston. 60 cents each.) 


Caprain JAck Lorimer, by Winn Standish, is a healthy, 
hearty story of attractive young people. The hero is inter- 
ested in everything in which a normal American boy should be 
—hockey, basket ball, baseball, football and, of course, a girl. 
He has the sturdy qualities boys admire, and his fondness for 
clean, honest sport of all kinds will strike a chord of sympathy 
among athletic youths. He is already the popular favorite 
of fiction with the boys and girls of New England and he will 
now be a favorite thruout the country. Illustrated by Arthur 
William Brown and Louis D. Gowing. L. C. Page & Co., 
Boston. $1.50.) 


CASTLES AND CHATEAUX OF OLD ToURAINE AND THE 
Lorre Country, by Francis Miltoun and Blanche McManus. 
The Loire possesses a fascination and charm which appeal 
especially to the lover of the romantic and the picturesque. 
All of us have a natural desire to know more of historic ground 
and in no other journey in France, of a similar length, will one 
see as many varying contrasts in conditions of life as he 
will along the length of the broad, shallow Loire. The 
book gives evidence of leisurely wanderings thru the coun- 
try side, dotted with fortresses and Chateaux which appeal 
especially to strangers, and there is a certain consecutive- 
ness and uniformity to the ambles that are delightful, but 
impossible, in the course of conventional sightseeing. The 
illustrations in color and in sepia are numerous and yet care- 
fully selected from paintings made on the spot. (L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston. $3.00.) 
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Prof. Charles G. D. Roberts 
has turned his attention from 
‘“‘The Heart of the Ancient 
Wood”’ and the various ‘“‘ Kin- 
dred of the Wild,” with which 
we so naturally connect his 
name, to the Tantramiar marsh 
country near the Bay of 
Fundy, and its rough inhabi- 
tants. 

In his new book THE Heart 
THAT Knows, the passions of 
the sailor- and fisher-folk stand 
out free from the veiling with 
which a more cultured society 
covers its instinctive feelings. 
The author has sought to show 
us the depth and richness of 
character which underlie an 
exterior that resembles in its 
roughness the environment of 
their lives. It is this depth and steadfastness, amounting 
to a heart wisdom in its discernment of truth and love thru 
apparent betrayal, which gives the volume its chief appeal 
to interest. (L. C. Page & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


Witn Rogers’ Rancers, by G. Waldo Browne, is an- 
other of the delightful and interesting Woodranger Tales. It 
is an historically accurate tale of adventure of the French and 
Indian War. Early pioneer days in America will ever be a 
center of interest for young readers. The pages of American 
history do not show a company of troops more famous than 
‘‘Rogers’ Rangers,’’ their strange adventures and _ hair- 
breadth escapes are as thrilling and wild as a German legend. 
The story of their deeds contains all the elements of romance. 
Illustrations by L. J. Bridgman. (L.C. Page & Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.25.) 


TuE Do.e Twins is Kate Upson Clark’s contribution to the 
“Cosy Corner Series.” The author collected the material 
for her book from stories told her when very young by an aunt 
whose childhood was passed in the early part of the last cen- 
tury. The tales relate the pranks and frolics of children 
brought up at a time when the New England Primer was still 
a respected text-book. The twins are quaint and fascinating 
and will surely interest the children of a The illustra- 
tions by Clara E. Atwood add much to the charm of the little 
volume. (L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 50 cents.) 


THE CRUISE OF THE YAcuT Dino, by C. G. D. Roberts, is 
the latest addition to the ‘Cosy Corner Series.” Itis astory of 
a summer’s vacation of three boys, well told, wholesome, with 

lenty of adventure, and certain to prove entertaining to 
overs of boys’ stories. The ambitions of the central character 
and the difficulties he overcomes are reasonable and will be a 
real help to young readers. (L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
50 cents. ) 


Daughter, wife, and sister of army officers, born on the fron- 
tier, when that term had a meaning, surely, Mrs. Florence 
Kimball Russell speaks from an abundant knowledge, when 
she writes of the life ata Western army post in the days when 
Indians were not all confined to ‘‘ Wild West Shows.” Born 
TO THE BuUvE is the title of her book, just published. The 
incidents from which this stirring eps for boys has been 
woven are in many instances true, and the climax of the book 
is found in an experience in the life of her brother. In addi- 
tion to the exciting exploits, which we naturallly expect to 
find, there is a fine spirit of sterling boyhood and manhood 
running thru the book. 

Pleasing illustrations have been furnished by R. Farrington 
Elwell. (L. C. Page & Co., Boston. $1.25.) 


Annie Fellows Johnston in her new book, Tue Litrtze 
CoLtoneL: Marp or Hownor, 
has brought the heroine whom 
we have so often greeted with 

leasure to a point where we 
ne to feel, as it were, the 
pangs of an approaching sep- 
aration. She is beginning to 
pass from childhood, but before 
she leaves the stage—to re- 
appear possibly as a charming 
maiden—she stops to talk with 
us once more as she used to do 
as a little child—so frankly. 
Even Mrs. Johnston could not 
keep the Little Colonel from 
growing older, but she has lost 
none of the sympathetic in- 
sight which has made this 
character loved thruout the 
child world. It is a charming 
story charmingly told, and a 
worthy continuation of the 
series of which it is the latest 
volume. (L. C. Page & Co., , 
Boston. $1.50.) Annie Fellows Johnston. 





Mr. ROBERTS 
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From “ HELLENIC TALES’’ BY EDMUND J. CARPENTER. 
Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


F The following quotation will give a better idea of the charm 
of Frances Hodgson Burnett’s little fairy tale QuEEN SIL- 
VER-BELL, than any words of description could: 


THE TROUBLES OF QUEEN SILVER BELL. 


PI am a Fairy. Now, I won’t be contradicted; there are 
such things as Fairies. I am one myself and have been one 
ever since the beginning of the world. What is more, I am 
the Queen of Fairies. Iam the Queen of millions of lovely 
little people, as beautiful as flowers and butterflies They 
can do all the things people want to have done and find all 
the things that are lost, and turn pumpkin seed into golden 
coachmen, and anything into anything else that is nicer, 
and yet as the years have gone on, until it isn’t, ‘“Once upon 
a Time” any more, people have grown so stupid that they 
don’t believe in us and they are so blind that they cannot 
see us even when we are dancing before them, and they 
— hear us, even when we are singing and singing to 
them: 

Why can’t you see? Oh! if you knew 

Fairies are real—Fairies are true. 

Fairies are here—Fairies are there, 

Fairies are waiting everywhere, 

In the house, and in the street, 

On your shoulder, at your feet, 

By your fire and on your book, 

If you only had the sense to look. 

Why can’t you see? Oh! if you knew 

Fairies are real—Fairies are true. 

(The Century Co., New York. 60 cents.) 


No one can read A SPINNER IN THE SUN, by Myrtle 
Reed, without being the better for so doing. This is a great 
deal to be said in favor of a work of fiction in these days of 
psychological character-studies and books dissecting social 
and political problems. The idea is somewhat far-fetched. 
The normal girl of twenty, naturally merry and very beau- 
tiful, as Evelina must have been, would not veil her face in 
chiffon in her girlhood and continue so doing for twenty- 
five years. Nevertheless, the story holds the reader’s inter- 
est from the first page to the last, and the cheery good nature 
of Piper Tom, the high motives of Dr. Ralph, and the trans- 
formation in Evelina herself are inspirational to the reader. 
The book is one of the most interesting and one of the most 
helpful of the season. The author is certainly a success as 
a writer. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


A Krinpercarten Story Boor, by Jane L. Hoxie, is a 
collection of stories for children between the ages of four 
and six. It contains original stories, based upon some 
motif found in our best fairy tales, favorite childhood stories, 
and stories adapted from ular tales. All told in simple 
language so that they could be read even to the very small 
children. It will be especially helpful to the kindergartener 
and for mother. (Milton Bradley Co. 50 cents.) 
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For THE CHILDREN’s Hour, by Carolyn S. Bailey and Clara 
M. Lewis, is one of the best collections of children’s stories 
that has appeared for sometime. It is a book for the mother 
and the kindergartener. The stories are gathered from many 
sources, old myths, folk-tales, magazine stories now out of 
print, and the best of literature. They are just the kind of 
stories a child needs to help him in his mental and moral 
development. It is appropriately illustrated by G. William 
Breck. (Milton Bradley Co. $1.00.) 


Thoreau’s essay on FrIENpDsHIP, taken from the author’s 
‘*Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers,” needs no in-. 
troduction. The only question, which arises when it is pre- 
sented to us in a new form, is, whether that form is such as to 
make it a desirable gift, or worthy addition to our own library. 
This question is at once answered when we notice that the 
little volume is the work of the Merrymount Press. The 
design and composition are simple and free from the over 
decoration usually found in book s orthiskind; the pressworkis 
practically flawless. It is a pleasure to see and handle such 
a piece of book-making. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York.) 





The Semi-Centennial Volume. 

The officers of the National Educational Association have 
decided to publish a Semi-Centennial volume, in lieu of the 
Annual Convention Proceedings. Valuable contributions 
have been secured from Dr. W. T. Harris, from Dr. E. E. 
Brown, the present United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and also from various corresponding members in other 
countries, who have written on phases of education in their 
respective countries during the past fifty years, in a manner 
especially appropriate to the proposed volume. Among 
these may S mentioned the following: Cloudesley S. H. 
Brereton, examiner in modern languages of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board, has written on ‘‘The Development 
of Modern Language Teaching in England During the Past 
Fifty Years.” Miss Dorothea Beale, principal of the famous 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College, will write on ‘‘'The Secondary 
Education of Girls in England for Fifty Years.”” Dr. Michael 
E. Sadler, member of the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education, has sent a paper for the volume on ‘‘The Educa- 
tional Awakening in England.” 

Dr. Pierre Emile Levasseur, professor at the College of 
France, has written on ‘‘ Primary Education in France During 
the Third Republic.”” Camille See, Counsellor of State, and 
author of the law which created the secondary education of 
young women in France, has contributed a paper on ‘‘The 
History of the Secondary Education of Girls in France.” 
Dr. Freidrich Paulsen, the eminent and venerated professor 
of philosophy and pedagogics in the University of Berlin, 
has contributed a short chapter on ‘‘The Backward and 
Forward View of German Education and Philosophy.’ 
Bela de Tormay, Counsellor in the Royal Hungarian Ministry 
of Agriculture, at Budapest, has written a review of the 
‘Development of Agricultural Education in the Schools of 
Hungary.” 

Similar papers appropriate to this volume are promised 
by other corresponding members in foreign countries. A 
=. of the Congress of Education at Liege, « Belgium, 
held a year ago, will be supplied by the official delegate of 
the National Educational Association to that Congress, 
Prof. Will S. Monroe, of Worcester, Mass. 

Other similar features of this volume are being undertaken 
which may delay the publication of the volume somewhat, 
but which justify the confidence that it will be the most 
valuable of the entire series. 





CARLYLE’S FIRST SCHOOLHOUSE. P. 28. 


From “Literary By-Paths in Old England.” 
By Henry C. Shelley. 
Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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Gather Around the Christmas Tree. 


Old Carol 


1. Gath -er a-round the Christ-mas _ tree! Ev - er green Have its 


2. Gath -er a-round the Christ-mas tree! Ev - 'ry bough Bears a 












branch’. es been, It is king of all the wood-lJand scene; The 
bur + den now,— They are gifts of love for us, we trow: For 







“Nn 


Prince of Peace is born to-day! His reignshall nev-er pass &- way, 


Christ is born, His love to show; And give good gifts to men _ be-low. 





Cnuorus, 
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Ho - san - na, Ho - san-na in the high- est! 
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Ho - san - na, 
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The Educational Outlook. 


A number of Boston physicians re- 
cently appeared before the School Board 
of that city, and urged upon the members 
the appointment of at least one trained 
nurse in each school. 

They claimed that only in this way 
could a check be put to the rapidly in- 
creasing number of cases of tuberculosis, 
trachoma, diphtheria, and adenoid 
growths; and strongly condemned the 
present system of medical examination 
as being good on “‘ paper, but actually the 
worst in the country.”” The physicians 
declare that the teachers are often unable 
to detect diseases. 

The Teachers Association of Phila- 
delphia has originated a plan for supple- 
menting the regular work of the Normal 
School with college courses in important 
branches, to be pursued after school 
hours. The Normal School Committee, 
after discussing the proposition, recom- 
mended it to the consideration of Super- 
intendent Brumbaugh and a number of 
other prominent educators. 


Parents’ Meeting in Philadelphia. 

That the idea of co-operation between 
the home and the school is gaining 
ground everywhere is one of the most 

leasing aspects of the educational out- 
ook. The parents’ meeting recently 
held in the Kendrick Public School in 
Philadelphia shows how helpful such a 
meeting may be. 

Chairman Samuel G. Detwiler, of the 
School Committee of the Twenty-fourth 
Sectional School Board, presided. The 
following paragraph is taken from an 
address by Judge Ashman: 

‘“‘The teacher has it in her power very 
often to stimulate the ambition of the 
humblest pupil, and in doing so will be 
rewarded by excellent results. The 
things that are achieved with the great- 
est difficulty are the things which adhere 
to us longest. Many men who have 
achieved distinction had to work very 
faithfully and hard for their ideas, with 
this advantage, that these ideas became 
their capital. Dull pupils sometimes:be- 
come men of the best practical ability.”’ 

Mr. Detwiler introduced Mr. Henry 
Houck, Assistant State Superintendent 
of Public Schools, as the ‘best-loved man 
in Pennsylvania.”” Mr. Houck said: 
“if you have a good teacher you have 
ninety-nine per cent. of everything a 
school really needs’”’ and added: 

“‘T have known some teachers who had 
so much sunshine in their hearts that they 
could make the grimiest school-room 
shine. I have visited a school where 
the pupils represented seventeen different 
nationalities. Some of the children at 
first did not know a word of English. 
But one beautiful thing about those 
foreign-born children was that they had 
been taught at home respect for their 
teachers. Everything in the school was 
new and strange to them, but after a 
while on the playground they picked up 
a little English, and then their parents 
learned it, too.” 

Superintendent Brumbaugh, of the 
public schools of Philadelphia, spoke of 
the careful handling required by the 
two thousand children in Philadelphia, 
who, for one reason or another, were un- 
able to maintain normal places in the 
elementary schools. Dr. Brumbaugh 
then spoke of the value of such meetings 
as the one which he was addressing: 

“Every time you parents pay honor 
to the teachers you pay honor to your- 
selves and to your children,’ he said. 
“‘There is a binding obligation on the 
part of parents to co-operate with the 
teachers. My father had a rule that I 
want to commend to you. He had been 
a school teacher, and he used to say to me, 
‘Youngster, if you ever get a whipping in 
school and I find it out, you get another 
whipping when you come home.’” 


Vermont School Law. 


Governor Proctor, of Vermont, has 
signed a bill which was recently passed 
by the Legislature of that State, providing 
for the consolidation of the school sys- 
tems of neighboring towns under one 
superintendent. The principal provis- 
ions of the new law are: 

Any two or more neighboring towns 
having an aggregate of not more than 
seventy or less than thirty schools of not 
less than twenty-eight weeks each may, 
by vote of the school directors of the 
several towns, unite to form a union for 
the purpose of employing a superinten- 
dent of schools under the provisions of 
this act, except as hereinafter provided 
for Grand Isle County. An incorporated 
district may be considered a town for the 
purpose of forming a union with other 
towns under the provisions of this act. A 
town or incorporated district maintain- 
ing thirty or more legal schools may 
individually be considered a union for the 
purposes of this act if the School Board 
thereof so elects. The number of school 
directors acting for a town or incor- 
porated district forming a union shall 
not exceed three, when such union con- 
sists of two or more towns. 

The directors of a town forming a 
union shall form a joint committee, and 
for the purposes of this act said joint 
committee oe be held to be the agent 
of each town forming the union. 

Said joint committee shall elect a 
superintendent of schools who shall serve 
for one year, terminating June 30. 

Whenever the chairman and secretary 
of such joint committee certify, under 
oath, to the State Treasurer, that a union 
has been effected as provided in this act, 
and that the towns unitedly have raised 
by taxation, appropriated, and paid in 
any one year, a sum not less than $1,250 
as a salary for a superintendent of 
schools, and that under the provisions 
of this act a superintendent has been em- 
ployed for one year, the State Treasurer 
shall apportion the sum of $1,000 among 
the several towns forming the union ac- 
cording to their grand lists. 


Backward and Deficient Children 


Dr. Walter E. Fernald, of the Massa- 
chusetts School for the Feeble-Minded, 
in speaking before a recent meeting of 
the Public Education Association at the 
DeLancey School in Philadelphia, out- 
lined a scientific method for the treat- 
ment of backward children. 

“Children on the border of defective- 
ness should not be associated with truants 
or incorrigibles,’ he said. ‘‘The two 
classes will react upon each other to the 
detriment of both. No use of appro- 
brious terms should be resorted to in 
dealing with feeble-minded children. No 
stigma should be attached to their un- 
happy state. They should be taught 
and treated separately, given good food, 
air, exercise, and mental training suitable 
to their condition. The backward child 
can be taught to observe the customs of 
society and become self-supporting. Ex- 
perience has proved that the imbecile 
and degenerate child grows up a charge 
on the community, an inmate of hospitals, 
homes, and asylums.” 

Other speakers at the meeting were 
Mrs. Margaret Cutting, Dr. James H. 
McKee, Miss Katherin Colwell, and Miss 
Dora Keen. 


Retirement Fund in Philadelphia. 


The teachers in the public schools. of 
Philadelphia have shown their approval 
of the pension system adopted in that 
city. Already more than three thousand 
five hundred have agreed to pay the 
stipulated percentage of their salaries. 

The administration of the fund will be 
in charge of a board composed of the 
president of the Board of Education and 


two other members of the Board appointed 
by him, together with a member of the 
superintendence department chosen for 
two years by the contributing teachers 
and one regular teacher chosen by the 
contributors every two years. The pro- 
visions of the agreement are as follows: 

Contributions for the support of the 
Retirement Fund shall be one per cent. 
of the salaries of contributors who have 
been ten years or less in service in the 
public schools of Philadelphia, and two 
per cent. of the salaries of contributors 
who have been more than ten years in 
the service of said schools; provided, 
however, that the maximum contribu- 
tion from a teacher in any one year shall 
be fifty dollars. 

Full annuities, given only after thirty 
years of service, twenty of which shall 
have been in the public schools of Phila- 
delphia, shall be one-half the annual 
salary at the date of retirement; pro- 
vided, however, that the minimum full 
annuity shall be $400 and the maximum 
$800. If, however, after the Retirement 
Fund shall have been administered one 
year it shall appear that the funds at the 
disposal of Retirement Board for the 
payment of full and partial annuities will 
permit an increase of the maximum an- 
nuity, such increase to an amount not 
exceeding $1,000 may be made with the 
consent of the Retirement Board. 

Partial annuities, given on account of 
disability and for more than five and less 
than thirty years of service in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, shall be as many 
thirtieths of a full annuity as the teacher 
has served years in the public schools of 
the city. 

Teachers dismissed for cause shall have 
refunded them without interest the 
amounts which they have contributed to 
the Retirement Fund. 


Manual Work in Bangor. 


A splendid course in manual training 
has been conducted in the schools of 
Bangor, Me., for the past two years. 
The work is in charge of Mr. E. E. 
Goodell, a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and the Normal 
School of Castine, Me. The training in 
this line is carried on thru the first seven 
grades by means of construction work 
in cardboard, together with basketry 
and weaving. Pupils of the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades are under the 
direct superintendence of Mr. Goodell, 
and their time is devoted principally to 
bench work. 

In the high school, mechanical drawing 
is taken up. Commencing with simple 
projections it is carried on along the line 
of machinery drawing and the develop- 
ment of surfaces. Another branch in 
which a number of the high school boys 
are doing excellently, is lathe work. The 
school in Abbott Square is equipped 
with five lathes run by electricity. 

Altogether, the work done at Bangor 
compares most favorably with that of 
cities with far larger resources at their 
command. 

Agriculture Courses. 

Arrangements for giving courses in 
scientific agriculture have been completed 
| Prof. Edward B. Voorhees, director 
of the State Experiment Station in New 
Brunswick, N. J. A _ short term of 
twelve weeks will commence on January 
2. A well-equipped building has been 
provided for the students. 

Of the work Professor Voorhees said: 

‘‘The instruction to be given will be 
altogether practical. The students will 
be taught how to cultivate the different 
soils in the different sections of the State, 
as well as the adaptability of the various 
soils to the raising of crops of the greatest 
market value. Particular attention is 
to be paid to live-stock raising, and also 
to dairying and fruit vegetable raising.” 
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In and About New York City. 


The following assignments of the 
Board of Examiners have been made by 
— Maxwell, of New York 

ity: 

James C. Byrnes—Licenses to teach in 
kindergartens, high schools and training 
schools, drawing, sewing, truant schools, 
ungraded classes. Office hours, Wednes- 
day from 2 to 4:30 P. M. 

Walter L. Hervey—Licenses to teach 
physical training, principals of elemen- 
tary schools, evening elementary and 
high schools, music. Office hours, Thurs- 
day from 2 to 4.30 P. M. 

Jerome A. O’Connell—Licenses as as- 
sistant to principal, license No. 1, sub- 
stitutes, allowance for outside experience. 
Office hours, Monday from 2 to 4:30 
P. M., and Saturdays from 9 to 12. 

George J. Smith—Licenses for promo- 
tion and teachers of the graduating class, 
vacation schools and playgrounds, even- 
ing recreation centers, cooking, shop- 
work, and German in elementary schools. 
Office hours, Tuesday from 2 to 4:30 P.M. 


November 24, January 26, and April 
27 are the dates announced by the 
Schoolmen of New York for their dinners 
during the season of 1906-7. The pro- 
grams for the evenings are in the hands 
of the committee and will doubtless prove 
as excellent as heretofore. The St. 
Denis has been selected as the place 
where they will be held. 


A meeting recently held in Public 
School No. 2, 116 Henry Street, was the 
first of a series of meetings for parents 
which are to be conducted during the 
winter in District 2. It is hoped that 
they will bring the parents into sympa- 
thy with the work which the teachers are 
trying to do. The outcome will be 
watched with great interest. 


The New York Board of Education 
has scheduled the following transfers to 
take place this month: Principal Willis 
A. Huntley, from Public School No. 90, 
Brooklyn, to Public School No. 12; 
Miss Mary E. O’Donnell from Public 
School No. 31, Bronx, to fill Mr. Hunt- 
ley’s place at No. 90. The vacancy in 
No. 12 was caused by the retirement of 
Dr. Cruikshank. 


The work connected with passing upon 
the examinations of applicants for licenses 
to teach in the summer schools in New 
York City has increased to such enor- 
mous proportions that the Board of 
Superintendents have been forced to seek 
relief. They have requested the Board 
of Education to make identical require- 
ments for teachers whose work is suffi- 
ciently similar in character. 

This will necessitate, on the part of the 
Board of Education, a revising of the 
by-laws governing the granting of licenses 
for teachers in the evening recreation 
centers and vacation playgrounds . 


Reducing Part-Time Classes. 


District Superintendent Stewart has 
effected a most valuable reduction in the 
number of part-time classes. The ad- 
dition to Public School No. 85, Evergreen 
Avenue, Brooklyn, has placed that 
school on a full schedule for the first 
time in seven years, and sufficient rooms 
were left available for the use of other 
schools, to secure a material reduction in 
the number of part-time classes in Dis- 
tricts 32 and 36. 

Superintendent Stewart has, by careful 
supervision and arrangement, made avail- 
able a number of sittings in Public School 
No. 113, Evergreen Avenue and Moffett 
Street. 

By the transfer of thirteen classes, 
Publie School No. 73 has been enabled to 
adopt a full time schedule. By similar 
measures Public Schools Nos. 56 and 75 
have been placed entirely on full time. 


New York Board of Education. 


The meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion, of New York City, on November 14, 
was preceded by a brief meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the Normal College, 
President Winthrop presiding. 

At this meeting a communication was 
read from Mrs. Charles H. Knox. Mrs. 
Knox, thru this communication, which 
was addressed to Mr. Guggenheimer, 
offered to establish a prize for proficiency 
in history to the students of the Normal 
College. Mr. Guggenheimer said that 
the prize was offered as a memorial to 
the late Charles H. Knox, and moved 
that it be accepted by the Board and 
the regulations for its award be referred 
to the Executive Committee. The mo- 
tion was adopted. 

A report from the Executive Commit- 
tee was read, advising that the examina- 
tions of the State Examination Board 
be used for the graduates of the high 
school department of the Normal Col- 
lege. The report was adopted by the 
Board. The Board also adopted a reso- 
lution approving the appointment of 
five teachers in the high school depart- 
ment of the Normal College, at an annual 
salary of $1,100. 

The regular meeting of the Board of 
Education was called to order and after 
the roll-call Mr. Alfred Mosely, who was 
present, was asked to address the mem- 
bers of the Board. Mr. Mosely said in 
substance: ‘‘My mission in this country 
is well known to you all. I am here 
that five hundred English teachers may 
enjoy the privilege of going thru your 
schools and inspecting the methods 
which have made your schools so success- 
ful, a privilege which I enjoyed several 
years ago. I am impressed with the 
breadth of mind of the people of the 
United States in dealing with educational 
problems. One instance of this breadth 
of mind is shown in the abundant help 
which has been given me in my work 
here at present. 

‘*A subject which I never fail to men- 
tion in making an address is the com- 
pensation of teachers. In old times the 
schoolmaster’s position was an enviable 
one, not only because of the social station 
and influence in the community to which it 
entitled him, but even financially it was 
desirable. To-day men with great ini- 
tiative are drawn into other lines of 
work. They now go into commercial 
work because of the greater rewards 
which it has to offer. We must offer 
greater inducements if we would stem 
this tide and secure the men of ability 
for educational work. It is one of the 
big problems confronting us to-day.’ 
Mr. Mosely closed his remarks by thank- 
ing the Board of Education, and espe- 
cially City Superintendent Maxwell, for 
the great assistance they had been to 
him in carrying on his work in this city. 

A communication was read from the 
executive secretary of Mayor McClellan, 
announcing the Mayor’s appointment of 
Mr. Frank Lyon: Polk, to succeed Mr. 
Henry N. Tifft, resigned. 

The proposal of the Board of Superin- 
tendents relative to the establishment 
of an intermediate school in Public 
School No. 159, after the removal of the 
Training School to its new quarters, was 
adopted. The Board also approved the 
consolidation of Public School No. 18, 
boys, and Public School No. 18, girls, 
under the principalship of the present 
principal of the boy’s school; the con- 
solidation is to go into effect December 1. 

Mr. Barrett, on behalf of the Committee 
on Supplies, offered a report which con- 
tained the following resolution: 

Resolved, that the Board of Health be, 
and it is hereby respectfully requested 
to take necessary steps to have all opera- 
tions deemed necessary by the medical 


inspectors assigned -to the schools, per 
ormed at times when schools are not in 
session. 

Mr. Barrett, speaking in support of 
this resolution, said that not only should 
the operations not be performed during 
school hours, but that the consent of 
parents should always be secured. Mr. 
Stern questioned the propriety of this 
matter being dealt with by the Commit- 
tee on Supplies, claiming that it fell 
within the province of the Committee on 
Elementary Schools, of which Committee 
he was a member, and of whose preroga- 
tives he was most jealous. 

Mr. Barrett replied that the action had 
been taken by his committee in response 
to complaints received by them, espe- 
cially from the local School Board of 
District No. 4, in which riots had occurred 
last spring as a result of these operations. 
He would, however, be glad to offer it 
as a resolution in his capacity of member 
of the Board. Mr. Stern was glad to 
support the resolution as such, and it 
was adopted by the Board. ; 

The Committee on By-laws and Legis- 
lation reported upon an amendment to 
subdivision nine of section thirty-two of 
the by-laws, requested by the Committee 
on Supplies, to make the average regis- 
tration for the month of November pre- 
ceding the basis for making estimates of 
text-books, stationery, etc., instead of 
the largest number registered in any 
month of the preceding year. In sub- 
mitting the report Mr. Stern said that 
while his committee approved the general 
outline of the amendment they considered 
that the average attendance would form 
a better basis for estimates than the 
registration for the month, and said that 
this conclusion had been reached after 
consultation with Dr. Maxwell. : 

Dr. Maxwell stated that if registration 
rather than average attendance were 
made the basis of apportionment of sup- 
plies, there would be a temptation on 
the part of principals to retain on the 
register names which should be stricken 
off, in order to obtain a larger appor- 
tionment. 

Mr. Maxwell corrected a statement 
of Mr. Stern that there were more pupils 
on part time to-day than ever before; 
there were several thousand more three 
years ago. Mr. Stern stated that in his 
opinion the part-time problem could not 
be solved for ten or fifteen years yet. 

The Committee on Study and Text- 
books submitted a report requesting 
that the Board do not authorize the 
adoption in the New York public schools 
of the three hundred words suggested 
by the Board of Simplified Spelling. 
The Board deferred action upon the re- 
port until Mr. Greene could be given an 
opportunity to sign the report. The re- 
port stated that while the spelling of 
many of the words on the suggested list 
was commonly accepted, the spelling of 
a number of other words was not thus ac- 
cepted, and the Committee felt that any 
action by the Board in authorizing the 
adoption of the list would be unwarrant- 
able. 


Principalship of Truant School. 


Mr. Henry Sprudle, whose resignation 
from the principalship of the Brooklyn 
Truant School is understood to be in the 
hands of City Superintendent Maxwell, 
has beenappointed a teacher of shopwork. 

Of those mentioned as possible suc- 
cessors to Mr. Sprudle, Superinten- 
dent Johnson of the Truant Home at 
Worcester, Mass., seems the most likely 
choice. Mr. Johnson’s work at Worces- 
ter has covered a period of sixteen years, 
and has been most efficient. 

The appointment will probably be 
made by the first of the year. 

(Continued on page 477. 
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A Little History of 
Colonial Life 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 


‘‘An almost ideal history, as fascinating asa 
novel.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Our FirstCentury _Life in the Eighteenth Century 


A graphic and charming popular story of 
colonial life with special reference to social con- 
ditions, manners, and customs. Elaborately 
illustrated. With comparative tables of im- 
portant historical events. By Prof. H. V. 
Ames. Each volume 12mo, net $1.20. 


Some Opinions: 


‘** Our First Century’ is an admirable book. 
One can without hesitation commend it.’’— 
New York Times. 


“A peculiarly fitting and important work. 
The time is peculiarly apt for a popular life 
history of the earlier years of our country.” 
Boston Herald. 


A. S. Barnes & Company 
NEW YORK 





Coming Meetings. 


és November 26-28.—State Association meeting at Portland, 
re. 


November 26-28.—State Association meeting at Pendle- 
ton, Ore. 


November 27-30.—Educational Conference at Richmond, 
Va. Conference will include meetings of Division Superin-— 
tendents, Co-operation Educational Association, State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


Thanksgiving Week.—The Eastern Ohio Association usually 
meets on Friday and Saturday of Thanksgiving week. 


November 30-December 2.—The Social Education Con- 
gress, at Boston. Frank Waldo, Corresponding Secretary, 
Room 16, Rogers Building, Boston, Mass. 


December.—Northwestern Nebraska Educational Associa- 
tion. For date and place of meeting write Supt. D. W. 
Hayes, Alliance. 


December 1-3.—Southeastern Minnesota Educational As- 
sociation meets at Winona. W. F. Kunze, president. 


December 26-28.-—State Teachers’ Association will be 
held in the Capitol Building, Springfield, Ill. 


December 26, 27, 28.—State Teachers’ Association, at Lin- 
coln, Neb. 


December 26, 27, 28.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Atlantic City. 


December 26, 27, 28.—South Dakota Educational Asso- 
ciation will have its 25th Annual Session at Sioux Falls. 


December 26-29.—State Teachers’ Association. For place 
of meeting write to A. E. Wilson, Sec’y, Little Rock, Ark. 


December 26-29.—Minnesota Educational Association 
meets in Minneapolis. 


Holiday Week, 1906.—Sta 2 Teachers’ Association. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


Holiday Week, 1906.—Associated Academic Principals, 
Classical Teachers’ Association, Council of Grammar School 
Principals, Art Teachers’ Club, Training Teachers’ Confer- 
ence, Science Teachers’ Association, Syracuse, N. Y 


December—during holiday week.—Washington Educa- 
tional Association will be held in Bellingham, Wash. 


December 26, 27, 28.—State Educational Association 
Annual meeting at Fargo, N. D 


The California Teachers’ Association will hold meetings in 
Fresno between Christmas and New Year. For exact date 
write to Dr. C. C. Van Liew, President, Chico. 


December 26, 27, 28.—State Teachers’ Association will 
meet in Topeka, Kansas. 


December 26, 27, 28.—New Mexico Educational Asso- 
ciation will meet in an annual session at Las Vegas. 


December 26-28.—Territorial Teachers’ Association will 
meet at Shawnee. 


December 26-29.—The Forty-fourth Annual Session of 
the Minnesota Educational Association will be held at 
Minneapolis 


December 27-29.—State Teachers’ Association will meet 
at Milwaukee. Lectures will be held in the evening of the 
first and second days of the meeting. 


December 27-30.—Southern Educational Association will 
meet at Montgomery, Ala. 


December 27, 28, 29.—Idaho State Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Boise. 


If you feel too tired for work or pleasure, take Hood's. 
Sarsaparilla—it cures that tired feeling. 
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rice, #2.50 a year. Like other professional journals THE ScHoou 
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tinued and payment is made in full. ’ 

From this office are also issued two monthlies—TrAcHERS MAGAZINE 
($1.00 a year) and EpucaTionat FounpDaTIons ($1.25 a year), presenting 
each in its field valuable material for the teachers of all grades and 
the student of education; also Our Times (current history for teachers 
and schools), weekly. $1.25a year. A large list of teachers’ books and 
aids is published and kept in stock. 
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16 Jefferson Avenue 11-15 E. 24th Street 
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Subtract the time required to move 
a lever from the time required to 
take off a typewriter ribbon and put 
on another, and you have the saving 
offered by 


. The New Tri-Chrome | 
E Smith Premier 
Typewriter 


It writes purple, red, or non- 
fading black — to the 
nature of the work to be done. ¥ 
Every student who is learning 
typewriting should appreciate 
the value of this new model. 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company 


ome Office and Factory 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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CALENDARS and _ SEASON. 
POSTAL CARD PACKETS 


Our well-known Packets are ready, and need 
only brief mention. First 7 Packs, post-paid, 
for $3.85. 10 Packs, post-paid, $5.80. 


No. MI For 54 cents, 17 Xmas Cards and Hanging Card. 





cents, 10 Fine Cards and Hanging Card. 
25 Xmas Cards and Booklet. 
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- < 1.08, 40 Fine Postal Cards(20ofthem Xmas). 
5. “ 54cents, 20 Fine Postal Cards (all different). 
- 6. “* $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
No. 7. 54 cents, 5 Beautiful Calendars (all different). 
8. ‘* 27 cents, 10 Xmas Cards. 
9 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
0 54 cents, 25 Sunday-School Cards, or 20 Fine 
Birthday Cards. 
nugSpecial Packets and lots put up to order. 


TEACHERS For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 
For 54 cents, 25 Cards, no two alike. 
Paper sold by the pound; Samples 15 cents. 
H. H. CARTER GCO., 


Satisfaction 5 Ashburton Place, Boston. 
Guaranteed. Full Circulars on Application. 
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LANTERN SLIDES 


and Microscopical Objects 


Prepared and arranged for lecture and class room use 
and to accompany standard text book. Send for Lists. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
Dept. 2, 918 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA 








Mothers’ Clubs. 


As a means of bringing.the mothers of 
their pupils into closer sympathy with, and 
to give them a clearer understanding of 
the work of the kindergarten, the teach- 
ers in the Boroughs of Brooklyn and 
Queens have organized Mothers’ Clubs. 
In planning for the clubs the kindergarten 
teachers are striving not only to give the 
parents a broader view of the work of 
their, children at school, but to furnish 
suggestions which may be helpful in the 
home; and, also, to bring them in closer 
touch with the teachers and the mothers 
of their children’s schoolmates. 

There will be an annual convention of 


the Mothers’ Clubs connected with the, 


kindergartens of the public schools. 


Salary of a Principal. 


AYmost interesting case is before the 
Supreme,Court of New York, pending 
decision. Miss Catherine Sheehan, of 
Public_School No. 82, in the Borough of 


Queens, has brought suit for $1,975,]i 


with interest, which she claims as back 
pay. Miss Sheehan was formerly prin- 
cipal of Public School No. 2, Woodhaven 
L.gI.@She was appointed as principal 
in 1894 and continued as such until con- 
solidation, being at that time in charge 
ofgthejschool afterward known as Public 
School,No. 5, Borough of Queens. 

In June, 1898, Miss Sheehan secured a 
state certificate which entitled her to 
teach in any public school in the State. 
City Superintendent Maxwell, in June 
of the same year, the suit alleges, issued 
an order requiring her to pass an exami- 
nation for a principal’s license, in order 
to hold her position. 

The contention of the plaintiff is that 
this order was not in accordance with 
law and cannot be enforced, in view of 
the fact that she held the certificate 
mentioned above. The suit further al- 
leges that ‘‘there are in the city over 
fifty teachers who hold the rank and are 
receiving the pay of a principal, altho 
they do not hold any principal’s license 
issued by the city superintendent, or a 
license other than the kind held by the 
plaintiff.” 

Miss Sheehan’s present salary is $1,800; 
the salary to which she lays claim is 
$2,500. ; 

Honors to Mr. Tifft. 


The Board of Education of New York 
City recently gave a dinner to its former 
resident, Mr. Tifft, at the Hotel Savoy. 
uring the evening Mr. Aldcroft, chair- 
man of the committee on the Nautical 
School, presented Mr. Tifft with a loving 
cup, as a token of the esteem of the 
members of the Board. Mr. Tifft ex- 
plained that his resignation had been 
due to no lessening of his interest in 
educational matters, but to the express 
order of his physician, and added that 
if opportunity should arise in the future 
he hoped to be able to continue his work. 

President Finley, of the City College, 
President Winthrop, of the Board of 
Education, Chairman Adams, of the 
Building Committee, and Mr. Harrison, 
chairman of the By-laws Committee, 
also spoke. 


Board Members’ Terms Expire. 


The terms of the following members of 
the New York Board of Education 
— on January 1, 1907: 

r. Dennis J. McDonald, Randolph 
Guggenheimer, Cornelius J. Sullivan, 
and Frank Polk, of Manhattan; Frank L. 
Babbott, and Thomas DeLaney, of 
Brooklyn; Frank D. Wilsey, of the Bronx, 
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In gastric and intestinal catarrlis, in- 
cluding nervous dyspepsia, acidity of 
stomach and gastralgia, antikamnia tab- 
lets fulfill the requirements and quickly 
alleviate. Two tablets are the usual 
adult dose. So says Frank S. Grant, M. 
D., Medical officer of the Provident Sav- 
ings Life Assurance, New York City. 





~ Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


is unquestiona- 
bly the greatest blood and 
liver medicine known. It 
positively and permanently 
cures every humor, from 
Pimples to Scrofuyla. It. is 
the Best, 


Blood Medicine. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. ; 
palding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
to any made; it is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material < Soe. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
Placed gratis at any time. This insures you 





against the purchase of inferior goods. en 
youare buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our prices 


roveaninducement. Also, remember we chal- 
nge comparison and Will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding 6 Bros. 
Largest manufacturers in the world of official 


athletic goods. 
Gymnesium Sales Department and Factory 
Chicopee - - Mass. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


A graduate school for the advanced study 
of education. Offers Thirty Courses in Psy- 
chology, Philosophy and Ethics, Physical 
Education, Science of Education, History of 
Education, and the Art of Teaching. Special 
course on Education of Defectives by leading 
experts. Fall term begins Sept. 22. Bulletin 
describing courses sent on application. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean. 
NEW YoRK, Aug. 16, 1906. 
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Two New 


School Microscopes 


Special Prices 


BH4 Microscope—A most practical, low- 
priced instrument for secondary and high school 
use. The new construction of arm with hand 
hold and fine adjustment makes it especially 
durable for inexperienced pupils to use. This 
microscope has coarse and fine adjustments, two 


doubie nose piece and iris diaphragm in stage. 

Microserpe—This is unquestionably 
the best microscope ever offered for so little 
money. It is thorougbly well made in every part 
and is fitted with the same lenses as our high 
AHI onttit has sliding 
tube coarse adjustment, hand hold arm with fine 
adjustment, one eye piece, two-third and one- 
sixth objectives, large double mirror and large 


These two microscopes should interest every 


teacher. They have so many new features that 
cannot be told of here that you should send for 


G Lomb Optical 
Rochester, N. Y, 


G&G Lomb 





Schools 


one-sixth objectives, 


AH1 Microscope 
$22.50 


Ceo. 


San Francisco Frankfurt a/M, Germany 
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Nichols’s Arithmetical Problems 





By the author of GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, 
one of the most successful series ever published. Con- 
tains numerous examples in all topics taught in Graded 
Lessons, including work in the equation for pupils who 


have taken algebra in an elementary way. 
strong book in this direction. 





Thompson, Brown & Company 3 


Sample for 15 cents 


A notably 
Used very extensively. 





Boston 








COLORED SCHOOL CRAYONS 





“SCHOOL CRAYON 








the Finest Quality. Finished 


Seven Inches Long in Polished Cedar. Made with 14 Colors of 


There is no Better Colored Crayon Made. :: 3: ot: ot 


in same shade as Crayon. 





EBERHARD FABER 





- “ NEW YORK 











TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 


Good Type — Well Printed—Fine Paper — Half- 
Leather Binding-Cloth Sides—Price Reduced to 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Literal 
THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


New Copyright Introductions— New Type — Good 
Paper Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket — 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents each, 


Send jorone DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 610S.Washington Sq., Phila. 


Send for one 





ONE HUNDRED ANO FIFTY OF THE VERY BEST 


HINTS AN 


iw HELPS 


FROM MANY SCHOOL ROOMS 


Arranged by C. S. GRIFFIN, Editor of OUR TIMES 


It is a veritable teacher’s cyclopedia of tested ideas and suggestions for lightening the 
burdens of schoolroom work, keeping up_ pupils’ interest, and making school what it 
ought to be, the happiest, busiest, most enjoyable and inspiring place the pupils know of. 


Bound in cloth. 
A. S. 


200 pages 


$1.00 
BARNES & COMPANY =: =: 


At all Booksellers or by Mail 


James A. Renwick, of Queens, and 
Samuel M. Dix, of Richmond. 

The fact that Mr. Dix has been retired 
from the chairmanship of the Committee 
on Supplies, Mr. Babbitt from the Com- 
mittee on High Schools, and Mr. Wilsey 
from the Committee on Elementary 
Schools, has given rise to the report that 
these gentlemen, at least, will not be 
reappointed by Mayor McClellan. 

An effort is being made by residents in 
the Bronx to secure the reappointment 
of Mr. Wilsey. 


Recent Deaths. 


On Sunday, November 11, Henry 
Martyn Baird, D.D., LL.D., died at his 
home in Yonkers, N. Y. Dr. Baird was 
born in Philadelphia on January 17, 
1832; in 1850 he was graduated from 
New York University. He was one of 
the first Americans to attend the Uni- 
versity of Athens, where he remained for 
two years. He then returned to this 
country and after studying at Union and 
Princeton Theological Seminaries, be- 
came a tutor in Greek at Princeton. 
Four years later he accepted the pro- 
fessorship of Greek in New York Uni- 
versity. In 1902 Dr. Baird was made 
Professor Emeritus and Dean of the 
University. 

Besides being a recognized authority 
in Greek, Dr. Baird was deeply interested 
in the Huguenots. Among his literary 
productions are ‘‘The Huguenots in 
France,” and ‘‘A History of Modern 
Greece.”’ Dr. Baird belonged to a 
number of historical and philosophical 
societies. His loss will be keenly felt 
by his Alma Mater, to whose service he 
had devoted his life. 


Mr. Arthur Cooper, a_ well-known 
representative of the American Book 
Company, died on November 15 in the 
Hahnemann Hospital, in New York City. 
Mr. Cooper had undergone a serious opera- 
tion the week before, and failed to rally 
from its effects. 

For many years Mr. Cooper was con- 
nected with the educational text-book 
work in the Metropolitan district. His 
genial courtesy and friendliness had won 
him many friends, to whom his death 
will bring a feeling of personal sorrow. 


A death that is felt keenly thruout 
Illinois is that of Principal William I. 
Marshall, of the Gladstone School, 
Chicago. 

Mr. Marshall went to the Chicago 
schools in 1894, having spent the twelve 
years previous as a lecturer. Before 
that time he had been a county superin- 
tendent in Montana, and still earlier, 
principal of schools in Allegheny, Pa. 
He was born in Fitchburg, Mass., in 
1840. 

Mr Marshall has rendered valuable 
service to American history by his work 
in connection with the early story of 
Oregon, his best-known book being 
‘“‘The Acquisition of Oregon and _ the 
Long-Suppressed Evidence About Mar- 
cus Whitman.” 


Principal Cornelius J. Brower, of Pub 
lie School No. 2, Hoboken, N. J., died 
at his home, 260 Tenth Street, Hoboken, 
on Sunday, November 11. Mr. Brower’s 
death was very sudden. He had, in 
fact, attended school as usual on Friday. 

The news of their principal’s death 
was announced to the teachers and 
pupils by Supt. A. J. Demarest, at the 
assembling of school on Monday morn- 
ing. Mr. Brower was president of the 
Teachers’ Mutual Aid Association, and 
a member of the West Shore Counc 
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Here and There. 


The Cleveland Grade Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, which was founded last spring, 
shows a most gratifying growth in num- 
bers and in the interest, not alone of the 
members, but of all concerned, for the 
welfare of the profession. 

The Association was started upon lines 
similar to those which have been followed 
in Denver, Buffalo, and other cities, 
where such organizations have proved 
most valuable as furnishing a social 
center for the teachers and giving an 
esprit de corps to the body. 


Mr. Stanley E. Gunnison, who has 
been for the past six years engaged in 
school text-book work, first with Silver, 
Burdett & Company, and later with 
Allyn & Bacon, has accepted the man- 
agership of the Hollis Park Company, 

o. 1 Union Square, New York City. 
Mr. Gunnison is a graduate of St. Law- 
rence University. 

Messrs. Allyn & Bacon announce that 
Mr. Raymond D. Hazen will succeed Mr. 
Gunnison as their representative for New 
York City and vicinity. 


A Relic. 

In an alley in McKeesport, Pa., there 
stands a little one-story structure, frame 
and log-plastered. The building is old | 
and far from handsome, but the citizens 
of the town are proud of it, for this was! 
MeKeesport’s first school-house. | 

The Board of School Controllers has 
adopted a resolution presented by J. D. 
Foster, to remove it to the rear of the 
newer school buildings, where it shall be 
preserved as a relic and memorial of 
the public spirit and sense of civic duty 
which erected this little building over 
one hundred years ago. 








New Trades School. 


Philadelphia’s new ‘Trades School, 
which had its formal opening on Novem- 
ber 12, in what was formerly the Locust 
Street grammar school, has for its primary 
purpose the meeting of changed condi- 
tions brought about by the rapid disap- 
pearance of the apprenticeship system. 
The graduates will be competent jour- 
neymen in the trades taught in the 
school. 

Upon entering the school the student 
choses the work for which he wishes to 
fit himself and devotes his entire time, 
with the exception of the comparatively 
small amount required in the day school 
for academic studies, to gaining pro- 
ficiency in this line. The trades thus 
far represented are blacksmithing, brick- 
laying, carpentry, mechanical and archi- 
tectural drawing, electrical construction, 
house and sign —— pattern-making, 
plumbing, ee sheet metal work, 
and steam-fitting. 

The plan for this school was formu- 
lated by Murrell Dobbins, backed by the 
energetic action of the Special Schools 
Committee of the Board of Education. 

Among the speakers at the opening 
were City Superintendent Brumbaugh, 
Franklin §. Edmonds, and Dr. Talcott 
Williams. 


The Southern Association. 


The next meeting of the Southern 
Educational Association will be held in 
Montgomery, Ala., December 27-30, 1906. 





It is probable that the Association of 





Floors and Health 


Compare two floors of the same age—one that 
has been systematically treated with Standard 
Floor Dressing, and one that has received just ordi- 
nary attention. What do you see? The flooring 
that has been properly cared for is smooth, and 
neither shrunken nor splintered ; while the other 
shows its age because of its shrunken appearance 
and the cracks and splinters that mar its surface. 

Moreover, you will find that the labor required 
to keep the dressed floor clean is much less than 
that spent on the other floor. In addition to 
these features the hygienic reasons for using 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


must also be considered: In schoolrooms having 
untreated wood floors the dust is kept in constant 
agitation by shuffling feet. The floor treated 
with Standard Floor Dressing collects and holds the 
dust, and saves the air from contamination—the 
danger from disease contagion caused by the dust 
thus being very much lessened. 

Standard Floor Dressing is sold in 
barrels and cans of varying ee 
by dealers generally. Three or four Se MNDA DD 
applications a year with patented c sno. 
Standard Oiler give best results. DRESSING 

That you may be convinced of the ‘ . Ly 
merits of Standard Floor Dressing IST EXTERMNATIR 
we will apply it to the floor of one 
schoolroom without charge. 

Testimonials and interesting re- 

orts from medical authorities on 

oors that have been treated with 
Standard Floor Dressing gladly furn- 
ished upon request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 














INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY **:c"” 


MASS, 
Henry M. Paiuirs, Vice-President 
Wm. H. Saragant, Secretary 


Joan A. Hatt, President 
Wa. W. McCienca, 2d Vice-President 

December 31, 1905 
AMSMETS . . . . . . $49,082,953 SURPLUS ° « « + $3,366,374 
LAABILITIES . «| 6.) 636,716,579 INSURANCE IN FORCE . 195,058,250 

Since its Organization the Company has Paid to tts Policyholders in 
DEATHGLAIMS . . $29,750,572 ENDOWMENTS MATURED . . $4,847,531 
DIVIDENDS PAID AND CREDITED, $13,015,119.88 


Policyholders received in Annual Dividends during 1905, $1,012,177 





The intimate life-story of Mr. E. G. Cootry,S8 
of Chicago Public Schools—" The hardest hducationai 


The Making Of an 
job in America "—show hi 
American School Teacher bean educator; deetttbing, parvelous sekiovenen 
spl 


> f obstacl staili i 
By Forrest CRISSEY. e of obstacles and detailing triamph over School 


Politics and Pull. Full of human and inspirational 
Author of ‘The Country Boy,” “ Tattlingsof a Retired — to all, but especia'ly to otner Educators from 
itici tc. 


olitician.” e he Superintendent to the Normal Student, and to the 
Pome aigec 50 “ae Member of “The Board.” Sent postpaid on receipt of 
> . 


price, 50 cents. 
C. M. BARNES Company, Publishers $3 


262 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
The Child Housekeeper *™ ciitnisnies™ 


Introduction by JACOB A. RIIS 








Appeals to those engaged in teaching domestic science and kindergarten 
classes. It is the outcome of actual experience in teaching small girls to do in- 
telligent work in their homes, using the materials and utensils there provided. 


12mo, cloth Fully Illustrated $1.00 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY re NEW YORK 





WE ARE 


This was 
said of 


Stant, Mopir1ep SLANT, VERTICAL 


Ask Stationer 


MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


ROOK’S PENS 


THE SPECIAL REASON, THEIR EASY WRITING QUALITIES 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. WORKS: CAMDEN.N.J. 











WORKS: CAMDEN,N. J. 
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a 
Saved Baby Lyon’s Life.} 


Awrut Sicgut From THat DREADFUL 


\CompLaint, INFANTILE EczEMA 
MorTHerR Praises Curicura 
REMEDIES. 


“Our baby had that dreadful com- 

laint, Infantile Eczema, which afflicted 
= for several months, commencing | at 
the top of his head, and at last covering 
his whole body. His sufferings were un- 
told and constant misery, in fact, there 
was nothing we would not have done to 
have given him relief. We finally pro- 
cured a full set of the Cuticura Remedies, 
and in about three or four days he began 
to show a brighter spirit and really 
laughed, for the first time in a year. In 
about ninety days he was fully recovered. 
Praise for the Cuticura Remedies has 
always been our greatest leasure, and 
there is nothing too good that we could 
say in their favor, for they certainly 
saved our baby’s life, for he was the most 
awful sight that I ever beheld prior to 
the treatment of the Cuticura Remedies. 
Mrs. Maebelle Lyon, 1826 Appleton Ave- 
nue, Parsons, Kansas, July 18, 1905.” 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 





Everything needed in the Laboratory. 

lass blowing done on the premises. 

Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 


JOY LINE 


OPERATING FOUR LINES BETWEEN 


New York and New England 


First-Class Passenger, Express and 
Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BOSTON 


(via Providence or Fall River.) 

FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer. 

PROVIDENCE, Direct Steamer. 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 56 P. M. 











BOSTON—Outside Line. 
A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SEA TRIP. 





EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY, SAT- 
URDAY, 6 P. M. 
BRIDGEPORT Direct. 

For Freight Only. 

EVERY WEEK DAY AT 4 P. M. 





From Piers 27 and 28 = 2 =. 
‘foot Catharine St., 
First-class Service; Elegant lees Fine Cuisine 


For information address 
JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Pier 27 (New), E. R., New York. 
Telephone, 800 Orchard. 







Southern College Women, and the South- 
ern Library Association, will meet at the 
same time and place. 

The general program this year will be 
of unusual interest. Among those 
already secured by Pres. J. W. Abercrom- 
bie to take part in the program may be 
mentioned Pres. Craighead, of 
Tulane University, Pres. E. Y. Mullins, 
of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Supt. Junius Jordan, of Pine 
Bluff, Ark., Prof. Joseph S. Stewart, of 
the University of Georgia, Prof. R. H. 
Jesse, of the University of Missouri, Pres. 
J. H. Baskette, of the Carnegie Library 
Board, and Pres. E. L. Stephens, of the 
Southwestern Louisiana Industrial Set- 
tlement. 

Besides the general program, there will 
be programs for each of the following de- 
partments: Superintendence, Adminis- 
tration, Child Study, Industrial and 
Manual Arts, and Normal Instruction. 

It is expected that the usual rate of 
one fare for the round trip will be made 
by all the railroads in the Southern Pas- 
senger Association. Montgomery is a 
lace of much historic interest, and a 

arge attendance is expected. 

The programs will be published and 
distributed about December 1. For 
further information, those who are inter- 
ested should address the General Secre- 
tary of the Association, R. J. Tighe, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Illinois Teachers’ Association. 


The Northern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at its recent meeting, elected the 
following officers: President, S. E. 
Raines, Freeport; vice-president, O. E. 
Taylor, East Dubuque; eg S. F. 
Parsons, Dekalb; treasurer, C. E. Joiner, 
Rochelle; railroad secretary, E. F. 
Austin, Sterling; executive committee— 

Brown, Rock Island; J. N. Adee, 
Kewanee; G. F. Hoffman, Lanark. 

The Association put itself on record as 
favoring the appointment of a com- 
mission to revise and codify the school 
laws of the State. 


New Brunswick Kindergartens. 


The Free Kindergarten Committee of 
St. John, New Brunswick, recently held 
its annual public meeting. The school 
system of New Brunswick does not pro- 
vide for kindergarten work, and, there- 
fore, the free kindergartens have to be 
maintained by voluntary contributions. 

The report of the secretary of the com- 
mittee, Mrs. H. H. Pickett, gave a most 
interesting review of the work which has 
already been accomplished, and outlined 
plans for the future. 

The report stated that the first kinder- 
garten had been established in December, 
1903, the second in February, 1906, and 


Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 
Mrs WINSLOW’ n foozer NG SYRUP has been used _ 





SS. It SOOTHES the 

CHILD, SOFTENS ho GUMS. ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 

GURE ND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 

DIARRHCEA Sold by draggists in every part of the 

world. Be sure to ask for ‘“ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 

ne ” Andtakeno other kind. Twentv-five centsa 
ottle. 
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Just Published 


Little Talks 


on School Management 





By Randall N. Saunders 


Schoo! Commissioner, First District, Glaverack, New York 











PRACTICAL WORK, 
A full of suggestion, in- 

formation, and inspir- 
ation for teachers in pri- 
mary schools. It contains 











‘full description of novel 


and practical methods that 
have been employed to ex- 
cellent advantage by the 
author. In style, the work 
is clear, concise,—at times 
epigrammatic, — but not 
wholly devoid of orna- 
ment, and, while it is far 
too serious in intent for 
humor, it is not without 
an occasional flash that 
will be met by the teacher 
of experience with a smile 
of recognition. 





12mo. Cloth 50 cents Postpaid 








A. S. Barnes & Company 


New York 225) 
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the third in September, 1906. The work 
accomplished has been most encourag- 
ing, and it is hoped will influence the 
pe Ae authorities to incorporate kinder- 
gartens as a part of the public school 
system. 

Other speakers at the meeting were, 
T. B. Kidner, Rev. G. M. Campbell, and 
W. Frank Hatheway. 


Thanksgiving Decoration. 


There are a great many inexpensive 
table decorations that add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the Thanksgiving tablé. A 
very pretty custom is to have some simple 
little gift for each of the guests. The 
room itself can be decorated with fall 
foliage and with corn stalks or sheaves 
of grain. Of course these things will 
appeal more particularly to the women 
on the farm than the men folks, and the 
thing to do is but to keep them in the 
dark as to what is being done. The one 
thing that should be on hand if there are 
any children present is the Jack o’Lan- 
tern made out ofa pumpkin. Itis almost 
as much a part of the Thanksgiving din- 
ner as the turkey itself, to the children. 
—Farming. 





Southern Railway Large Calen-) 


dars, Year 1907 


Are now being distributed. If you 
want one, send ten cents postage to Alex. 
S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
1200 Broadway, who will mail to your 
address one of the most popular calendars 
ever issued. 


Winter Homes in the South. 


A most interesting booklet issued by 
the Passenger Department of the South- 
ern Railway, gives you all information 
regarding the resorts of the South, price 
of board, ete. The book will be ready 
for distribution about November 20. 
Write to Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, Southern Railway, 1200 
Broadway, for copy of same. 


Florida and the South. 


The Southern Railway winter service 
for Florida and the South, New York 
and Florida Express, leaves New York 
daily at 3:25 P. M. Pullman drawing- 
room, sleeping, and dining-cars. New 
York to Jacksonville and Tampa, New 
York and Florida Limited, leaves New 
York daily at 12:10 A. M. Pullman 
drawing-room, sleeping, and dining-cars. 
New York to Jacksonville, Florida, con- 
necting with the Florida East Coast Line 
for St. Augustine, Palm Beach, and 
Miami. The world’s famous Southern 
Palm Limited resumes service January 
7, 1907, and will be operated during the 
tourist season. For complete informa- 
tion regarding the service to all of the 
winter resorts, schedules and sleeping- 
car service, address the Southern Resort 
Bureau of Information, New York of- 
fices, 271 and 1200 Broadway, Alex. S. 
Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


Hunting and Fishing in the South 

_This valuable book is now ready for 
distribution and copies of same can be 
had at the New York offices of the South- 
ern Railway, 271 or 1200 Broadway. 





Brown’s Bronchial Troches are an ex- 
cellent specific, giving immediate relief in 
cases of hoarseness, loss of voice, coughs, 
inflammation of the throat and bronchial 
irritations generally. They are especiall 
good for the hoarseness and throat irri- 
tations resulting from speaking, singing, 
and teaching. Being free from any form 
of opiate they may be used whenever 
required without fear of injury. Every 
teacher ought to include these Troches in 
his’medicine chest. 





Teachers’ Agencies. 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENC TF 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


“BREWER 








31 Union Sq., New York 


4 Steady call for teachers. Fills best 
Kcllogg’s ASCRCY #82s5 
leges and Normal Schools. 16tb year. 


For quick work, cali, phone or wire, 





B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BOISE, IDAHO 





NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Send for eroulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGEN 





4 Ashburton Place 
Boston : Mass. 








Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave 
San Francisco, 217 Market St, 
Los Angeles, 525 Stimson Block 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 4:4 Century Bldg, 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 40x Cooper Bldg. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 

is valuable in proportion to its 


- N : - . E N C Y influence. on it oan a 

of vacancies and te - 2 + 9 7 

you about them H os saint t me at . souber 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 





that is more. Ours 
The School Bulletin Agency, 


FISHER Bae ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 129 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 








, ; t 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY — of Advantage: Larne of twen- 
a i y-two years’ experience. ositions 
C. J. Albert, Mgr 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago filled in 28 State Universities, in 90 per 
cent, of all the Colleges, 300 in the State Normal Schools, large numbers in Secondary and Public 
Schools. We have the business. Results sure if you have the qualifications, Year Book FREE. 


SCHERMERHOR 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, 
private schools. Advises parents about schools. -0O. PRATT, 








Oldest and best known in United States 
Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


3 East 14th St., New York 











70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ublic and 
anager. 





‘‘ The book that makes teaching easier for you.’’ 


Management and Methods 
By THOMAS E. SANDERS 


We are glad to announce that we have just secured the publishing rights of 
Management and Methods, by Thomas E. Sanders. This book came from press 
only a few months ago and has met with splendid sales. It is plain, practical, 
pointed, and pedagogically sound. The author speaks from a wide experience. 
He hits the point on every topic. He discusses the problems of school manage- 
ment and methods of teaching from the standpoint of the great mass of teachers— 
those teaching in the rural and village schools. It is in reality what one teacher 
declared it to be, ‘‘the book that makes teaching easier jor you.” 

For State or County Reading Circles, the teachers’ institute or round table, or 
for private reading or study, it will give satisfaction. 


312 pages, cloth, $1.00 postpaid. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY. 11-15 East 24th Street, New York 
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“Have We a Huxley Among Us”? 
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‘* The call goes up for a new Moses in the wilderness, a new 


Huxley who shall lead us out of darkness into light. But whither 






shall we turn?” says The New York Herald, in a.full page review of 





The New Knowledge 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 





ce 


\ , 






Sir William Ramsay and M. Becquerel pronounce it one of the 
great books of the day. It makes the mysteries of science p!ain. 
It fascinates like a wizard’s tale. It brings the knowledge of the 


world up to date. 





OPINIONS THAT COUNT 


“The author has the rare faculty of infusing life into scientific discussion.” —The Outlook. 


“Presented with system and clearness and with a style to attract the reader.”—American Journal of 


Science. 


“The volume is a fascinating one; its author possesses the rare gift of lucid exposition, and the still 


rarer gift of scientific imagination.’”—London Daily News. 


“Professor Duncan has the power of lucid exposition. There is no book on the market with the same 


aim which gives the required information so well as THe New Know ence.” —Westminster Gazette. 


“The ‘man in the street’ when he finishes this book will have a more lucid idea of the recent advance in 
physics and the conclusions to which it has given rise than he can have at the present moment. * * * 


This book remains the best of its kind that we have read.” —London Atheneum. 


“Ture New KNnowLencz is a book to be read with delight by all who take an interest in the progress 
of science. * * * There is not a paragraph that cannot be understood by any person of high school 
education. * * * Itis difficult to imagine how the work could be better done.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


“Intended to give a general review of science in popular, but accurate, language, and so carry on the 
work left by Huxley and Tyndall. A well arranged, accurate and clear exposition—something to hold the 
mind fascinated. Science needs an interpreter, and Professor Duncan is trustworthy.”—New York Even- 


ing Post. 


“A need has been felt for a trustworthy treatise on the ‘new science’ written by a man competent for 





the task. This want is supplied in Toe New Know ence, by Robert Kennedy Duncan. * * * The 
| book is thoroughly up to date, and its data possess an authority which cannot be looked for in popular mag- 


azine articles on the same subjects.”—Chicago Tribune. 


PRICE $2.00 BY MAIL $2.16 








A. S. Barnes & Co., 11-15 East 24th Street, New York 
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Don’t Poison Baby. 


FoRry YEARS AGO almost every mother thought her child must have 

PAREGORIC or laudanum to make it sleep. These drugs will produce 

sleep, and A FEW DROPS TOO MANY will produce the SLEEP FROM WHICH 

THERE IS NO WAKING. Many are the children who have been killed or 

whose health has been ruined for life by paregoric, laundanum and morphine, each 

of which is a narcotic product of opium. Druggists are prohibited from selling 

either of the narcotics named to children at all, or to anybody without labelling 

them “poison.” The definition of “narcotic” is: “4 medicine which relieves pain 

and produces sleep, but which in poisonous doses produces stupor, coma, convul- 

sions and death.’’ Thetaste and smell of medicines containing opium are disguised, 

and sold under the names of “ Drops,” “Cordials,” “Soothing Syrups,” etc. You 

should not permit any medicine to be given to your children without you or 

your physician know of what it is composed. CASTORIA DOES NOT CON- 
TAIN NARCOTICS, if it bears the signature of Chas. H. Fletcher, 


Letters from Prominent Physicians 
addressed to Chas. H. Fletcher. 


Dr. J. W. Dinsdale, of Chicago, Ill., says: “I use your Castoria and 
¢ 00 Drops) advise its use in all families where there are children.” 
Dr. Alexander E. Mintie, of Cleveland, Ohio, says: “I have frequently 
Je ee prescribed your Castoria and have found it a reliable and pleasant rem- 
edy for children.” 

Dr. J. S. Alexander, of Omaha, Neb., says: “A medicine so valuable and 
beneficial for children as your Castoria is, deserves the highest praise. 1 
had it in use everywhere.” 

Dr. J. A. McClellan, of Buffalo, N. Y., says: “I have frequently prescribed 
your Castoria for children and always got good results. In fact I usa 
Castoria for my own children.” 

Dr. J. W. Allen, of St. Louis, Mo., says: “I heartily endorse your Cas- 
toria. I have frequently prescribed it in my medical practice, and have 
always found it to do all that is claimed for it.” 
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pret i iit 


Tipit it 


| | AVegetable Preparation for As- 
similating the Food and Regula- 
ting the Stomachs and Bowels of 





INFANTS + CHILDREN 





cana eile 





Promotes Digestion. Cheerful- 
ness and Rest.Contains neither 











a Dr. C. H. Glidden, of St. Paul, Minn., says: “My experience as a prac: 


titioner with your Castoria has been highly satisfactory, and I consider it 
an excellent remedy for the young.” 


aap phine nor Mineral i Dr. H. D. Benner, of Philadelphia, Pa., says: “I have used your Cas- 
OT NARCOTIC. toria as a purgative in the cases of children for years past with the most 
a) happy effect, and fully endorse it as a safe remedy.” 
4 Recwpe of Old Dr SAMUEL PITCHER Dr. J. A. Boarman, of Kansas City, Mo., says: “Your Castoria is a splen- 
2 Pumplan Seed * did remedy for children, known the world over. I use it in my practice 
Socket Seles and have no hesitancy in recommending it for the complaints of infants 
Anise Seed + and children.” 
a. Seda ¢ Dr. J. J. Mackey, of Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “I consider your Castoria an 
Pion Sed ~ 2 excellent preparation for children, being composed of reliable medicines 
rine and pleasant to the taste. A good remedy for all disturbances of the 
” 
; Aperfect Remedy for Constipa- poinsettia 























Worms Convulsions Feverish- 








tion, Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, ||| 











3) Doses —35CENTS 





EXACT COPY OF WRAPPER. 





: ness and LOSS OF SLEEP. Bears the Signature of 
i FacSimile Signature of 
fife. 
| NEW YORK. |, 
At6 months old | 


4 The Kind You Ha 


CENUINE CASTORIA aAtways 









ve Always Bought 


In Use For Over 30 Years. 


THE CINTAUR COMPANY, TT MURRAY GTREET, NEW YORK CITY- 


J 
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New Remington Models are now 














on the market—that’s all that most 
typewriter users ask to know. 

They know that a new Remington | 
model means and always has meant 
a new standard of typewriter efficiency. 




























New escapement, new variable line spacer and other vital im- 
provements insure better work and more of it on these new 
Remingtons than any typewriter has ever done before. 












Remington 
Typewriter Company, 
New York and Everywhere f 
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A New German Course 


Combining a Grammar and Reader | 





By EDWIN F. BACON, Ph. B., 
‘Instructor in Modern languages, State 
Normai School, Oneonta, New York 





384 Pages 12mo. @oth Price, $1.25 





qrts entirely:-new book .by. Professor Bacon is a 
> complete:first year book in:German. 


qt I.-oovers, in 217 pages, all the essentials -of 
the grammar clearly explained in English, with 
exercises to Hlustrate every point, together with many 
practical sentences and conversations for translation 
into German. 


aja IL. contains about 100.pages of German ¢on- 

“~ versatians and reading in prose and verse, together 
with eight of the most popular songs with music.and.a 
series of twenty-five short English stories for trans- 
lation into German, with copious references to the 
grammar anda complete vocabulary. 


q te work is equally adapted to the two prevailing 
methods, the conversational and the grammatical. 
The best method is, in the author’s view, that which 
combines thereugh grammatical imstruction with con- 
versation, and many aids to native conversation are 
given througheut the work, enabling the young teacher 
to grow by degrees into conversation adapted to the 
capacity of both teacher and pupil. 


Maynard, Merrill & Co. 


Publishers 
44.60 E. Twenty-Third St., New York 

















The New Models of the 
Remin gt on 
Typewrt 


ter 


please the man who 
receives theletters— 
because the work is 
the dest he has ever 
seen. 


They satisfy the 
man who signs the 
letters-— because the 
work is the dest, and 
the swiftest he has 
ever known. 


They gratify the 
operator who writes 
the letters— because 
the work is the dest, 
the swiftest and the & 
easiest she has ever } 





Art of Class Management 


THREE VALUABLE BOOKS 


By Asst. Supt. J. S. Taylor Pd.D. of the N.Y. 
City schools. A most praetical book, origi- 
nally prepared for use of the anthor’s 
teachers. Cloth, 12 mo. $1.00. 


Education Through Nature 
By Prof. J. B. Munson. Ph. D. State Normal 
School, Ellensburg, Wask. The latest book 
on Nature Study for the working teacher, 
Cloth, 12 mo. $1.25. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


Practical and Artistic Basketry 


By Laura Rollins Tinsley, former Princi- 
pal in the Minneapolis Public Schools. 
The first book published on basketry, 
designed expressly for teachers and 
schools. Cloth, 12mo. $1.00. 


11-15 East 24th Street, New York 
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Chiliidae 


_»,very best pencils with which to do their work. 
“4, It will come back to you fourfold. A work- 

man will always do his best work when his 
<2) tools are in good condition. 


| @DIXON’S American Grarnire PENCILS 
’ have grown steadily in favor, because they 
+ have proved themselves to be as near perfec- 
tion as it is possible to make a school pen- 
~~ cil. They come in all grades of softness, and 
at prices which place them within the reach of everyone, no matter 
what sum you had originally set apart for this purpose. 





















@ Send 16 cents for a pack- 
age of abundant samples 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 





JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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Result of Typewriting Contest for 
a4 AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIP 
>) held November ist, 1906, at National Business Show 
Hy Madison Square Garden, New York City 
One Hour from Manuscript 








Net Net 

No.of Words 

Name Words Machine Errors Penalties Words Per Min, 
1. Miss Rose L. Fritz, 5110 Underwood 41 205 4905 82 
2. H. Otis Blaisdell, 4853 Underwood 201 1005 3848 64 
3. Miss L V. Bruorton, 4585 Underwood 169 845 3740 62 
4. J. H. Hobson, 4157 Remington 116 580 3577 60 
5. Paul Munter, 5122 Remington 413 2065 3057 51 
6. Carl W. Schwenk, 4387 Remington 286 1430 2957 49 


There were 11 contestants, three young women and eight 
men, from six cities, using four different makes of ty pewriting 
machines. ‘There were seven judges from business colleges of 
New York City. 

Miss Rose L. Fritz, operating an UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER, sustained her title as Champion Typist 
of the world, won the American Championship and broke all 
previous records. 


In the World’s Championship Contest, one half hour from 
dictation, Miss Fritz wrote 2322 words net. 


Visibility, Durability and Speed considered, the Under- 
wood has no equal. 





NEW YORK AND ANYWHERE 


9 when in want of first class School, 
DON T F ORGET Opera, Assembly or Church Seat- 
ing to write The Haney School Furniture Co., manufacturers 


of all kinds of School Furniture. Long experience in the busi- 
ness gives us advantages that others do not possess. 


We shall be pleased to give you estimates or draw floor plans 
for seating. All we ask is a trial order. We know it will lead to 
future business. 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 














INCORPORATED 18651 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY °c"? 


MASS, 
Jomn A. Hatt, President Henry M. Paiwvires, Vice-President 
Wa. W. McCuenca, 2d Vice-President Wu. H. Sancgant, Secretary 
December 31, 1905 
ASSETS .. - $40,082,953 SURPLUS ° «© « « $3,366,374 
LAABILITIES 36,716,579 INSURANCE IN FORCE . 195,058,250 
Since its Organization the € empany has Paid to its Policyholders in 
DEATHGLAIMS . . $29,750,572 ENDOWMENTS MATURED . . $4,847,531 
DIVIDENDS PAID AND CREDITED, $13,015,119.88 


Policyholders received in Annual Dividends during 1905, $1,012,177 


RELIEF MAPS SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zeology for 
Schools of al) grades, Lantern slides, etc. 
The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong. cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
k, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
collections in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $2.09. 40 
rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


~ EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘‘ Every school in the United States, in 
my opinion, should have these collections.” 















READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when commun- 
icating with advertisers. 


Pears’ 


There’s a unique 
adaptability about 
Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 
helps the mother pre- 
serve her complexion, 
and the man of the 
house finds nothing 
quite so good for sha- 
ving. 

Have you used Pears’ 
Soap? 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 





How to secure 


a permanent income 


You can get it without specula- 
tion and it will continue not only 
as long as you live, but for gener- 
ations after. 

The constant growing demand 
for rubber and cocoa makes the 
cultivation of these products a 
desirable, profitable field for in- 
vestment. 

The price of rubber has in- 
creased 540% in the past II 
years, and cocoa imports have in- 
creased 500% in the same time. 

We have extensive plantations 
(established and in actual develop- 
ment) in the Republic of Panama 
which comprise some of the best 
rubber and cocoaland in the world. 

Why not get full information? 
Write for a copy of our booklet, 
‘*How to Secure a Permanent In- 
come.’’ No obligation. 


The Veraguas Plantations Co. 
684 Drexel Building Philadelphia 








Lectures for Schools 











‘Lowell the Poet” 
& ‘“‘Music Myths and Legends” & 





Miss Wildman, 


For terms apply to 


1729 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 

















AT 


now. Catalog free. 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 


375 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 





OME 


We can teach you by mail, 14 years’ expe- 
rience enables us to say this positively. 
Our thousands of graduates prove it. Plan 
endorsed by lawyers and educators. Three 
courses: College, Preparatory and Business 
law. Liberalterma, Special offer 
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